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NAIROBI: Less than 60 years 

ago wild animals roamed the : 

plain on which the eity of : 

Nairobi now stands, aud a 22; 

multitude of birds screeched in = 

the reeds where the Nairobi : 

river spread itself out into a : 

vast green swamp. Masai ™ 

warriors occasionally hunted 

lion over the ground. They called it 
Nairobi—“the place of the cold water”. 
Nairobi began its life in 1899 as a mere railhead 
camp on the line to Uganda. Today it is the 
capital of Kenya, a modern city with wide 
streets, fine buildings and a population of over 
200,000. It received its City Charter from the 
Duke of Gloucester in 1950. Nairobi is also the 
principal commercial centre for the whole of 
East Africa. New industries are encouraged 
and important building and industrial develop- 
ments are in progress. The Royal National 
Park, onthe outskirts of the city, is aninteresting 
link with the past. Covering some 40 square 
miles, it contains lion, hippo, giraffe and a 
surprising variety of game, all living in their 
natural environment. 

Business men who require information on 
current commercial conditions in East 
Africa are invited to get into touch with 
our Intelligence Department, 54 Lombard 
Street, London, E.C.3. Up-to-date reports 
from our branches in Nairobi and else- 
where are readily obtainable on request. 
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Wisely e Safely 


LET YOUR MONEY EARN 
Oo 
FREE OF INCOME TAX 


oOo 
Interest accrues from date of investment 


“Guide for Investors” 
sent on request 


ST. PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 


FOR SOCIAL SAVING 
Total Assets exceed £2,000,000 


200 FINCHLEY ROAD LONDON 
Swiss Cottage 2000 
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TEACHING THEM 





Our boys in the “Arethusa” are taught not only to 
become proficient sailors, but the virtues of courtesy, 
self-reliance and service to others. We do our best to 
teach them “The Ropes” of life, so that they may 
become worthy and self-respecting citizens. Will you 
help us? No investment you could make pays larger 
dividends for the country’s welfare. 


Please send a donation to the General Secretary 
MR. F. A. THORP 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
‘ARETHUSA’ TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON H.M. THE QUEEN 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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A MERE £50 MILLION 


HE Government will certainly survive the loss of Mr. 

Thorneycroft and the two Secretaries to the Treasury, 

just as it survived the loss of Lord Salisbury, but 

Mr. Macmillan, unlike Mr. Khrushchev, is not strengthened 
by the disappearance in turn of his principal lieutenants. 

Mr. Thorneycroft and his junior Ministers have been repre- 
sented as abrutly deserting their posts, as having resigned over 
a mere £50 million, and having wanted to slash the social 
services because of rigid adherence to a formula. The reasons 
that have been given for their departure are self-contradictory 
and untrue; and it is depressing that the Government’s propa- 
ganda machine should have repeated the performance it gave 
over the Suez resignations. If £50 million is such a small sum 
as the Government makes out, it could not make a very great 
difference to the social services. More important, there is no 
reason—only Government propaganda—to think that the 
Treasury Ministers wanted to slash the social services. Mr. 
Thorneycroft is not such a fool as to have chosen cuts in 
welfare foods, the special milk subsidies for children and 
expectant mothers, school meals and family allowances as 
his unequivocal conditions for remaining at the Exchequer. 
He is a better politician than that. Defence was a far more 
likely place to find the cuts. 

Nor were the resignations merely over the £50 million. 
There have been other differences and there was an increasing 
divergence of view between the Treasury Ministers and the 
rest of the Government. For all the loud talk of Mr. Butler 
and others it is difficult to disagree with Mr. Birch, who said 
of ‘the battle of inflation’ that ‘we were fighting to win and 


they were not.’ 
* * * 


No wonder that in the City the resignation of Mr. Thorney- 
croft and his aides was regarded as a loss of nerve by the 
Government at a particularly vital moment. The disinflation- 
ary policies were just beginning to be successful. The pound 
in both the official and the transferable markets was being 
bought eagerly by foreigners at the highest rates for over three 
and a half years. The general feeling that things were on the 
turn was reflected in a steady improvement in the gilt-edged 
market. All that, the City fears, is, for the time being, over. 


There is a new mood of despondency. It seems clear that | 


Mr. Thorneycroft was determined to introduce a Budget 
which would have taken on itself more of the burden of 
defeating inflation. In this way there was a real chance of 
reducing the present extremely high Bank rate without in any 
way prejudicing the overseas position. Now, however, though 
the new Chancellor may be even more anxious to reduce 


Bank rate, the risk in doing so is much greater. These 
resignations have themselves made the problem of maintain- 
ing foreigners’ confidence in sterling even more intractable. 
This is particularly true, as the change is bound to be inter- 
preted abroad as a sign that Mr. Thorneycroft has been 
replaced by a man who is less likely to stand up to fresh 
demands for higher wages. While one must hope that Mr. 
Heathcoat Amory, the new Chancellor, will be as resolute 
in policies as his predecessor, if he does prove to be so it will 
be difficult to see what has been the point of the change. 
6 * ES 

Mr. Thorneycroft was not, as was alleged in the Prime 
Minister’s letter, sticking to a formula; he simply stuck to his 
view that, above all else, the rebuilding of the reserves of the 
sterling area must have priority, and that to have admitted 
a larger bill for Government expenditure than ever before 
into his Budget for 1958 was inconsistent with this aim, and 
indeed with the whole direction of economic policy since last 
autumn. In this he was absolutely right and Mr. Macmillan 
will regret his failure to support him. The Prime Minister did 
not, after all, have to worry overmuch about the possibility 
of resignations from the other side. One or two of Mr. 
Thorneycroft’s opponents in the Cabinet proved at the time 
of Suez that they were constitutionally incapable of resigna- 
tion. And if ‘the mere £50 million’ argument is to be used at 
all it should be used against the Prime Minister. It shows a 
strange sense of values on the part of Mr. Macmillan that 
rather than consent to the reduction of the estimates by £50 
million he should prefer the resignation of his Chancellor of 
the Exchequer and the other two Treasury Ministers. (Mr. 
Birch and Mr. Powell did not resign out of loyalty to their 
chief; their conviction was every bit as strong as his that 
resignation was the only proper course.) 

It is very possible to argue that the Government’s economic 
policy is fundamentally wrong, that we should be expanding 
rather than contracting, inflating rather than deflating. Some 
of those who believe this and buttress it with talk of the 
American recession seem to forget that the state of the re- 
serves would make it impossible to buy ourselves out of a 
slump. Nevertheless, the expansionist argument is a highly 
respectable one and it is supported by the bulk of academic 
opinion. What is not easy to argue is that the Government was 
right in its policy of last autumn but should now relax a 
little, no longer put the £ first, and should avoid doing un- 
popular things. There is a streng likelihood that we shall now 
get the worst of every world. — 

It is not only the City which will think that the difference 
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between Mr. Thorneycroft and Mr. Macmillan 
was one between principle and convenience; and 
that the policy advocated by Mr. Thorneycroft 
was not only right but expedient. However, even 
if Mr. Thorneycroft, Mr. Birch and Mr. Powell 
were wrong in their economics, their reassertion 


of the tradition that Ministers should not carry out 
policies of which they disapprove is wholly admir- 
able. On the other hand the Minister of Housing 
and Local Government must be almost alone in 
thinking that the Prime Minister ‘handled this 
situation so well.’ 


THE PREMIER’S PROPOSAL 


HE only comment available in London about 
‘te Foreign Secretary’s lunch last Tuesday 
with the Soviet Ambassador was that it was not 
a consequence of Mr. Macmillan’s helpful sug- 
gestion of a non-aggression pact between Britain 
and the USSR. Indeed, it would have been sur- 
prising had Mr. Selwyn Lloyd done anything to 
further the realisation of this project, since his 
department’s only reaction has been to try to 
water down what the Prime Minister had to say. 
We are told by the Foreign Office that what he 
was really saying was ‘that we must continue to 
work for an agreement which will be followed by 
deeds. . . . If it would assist in arriving at such 
agreements to have a non-aggression pact, then 
the British Government would feel that such a 
pact, to complete the agreements, might do some 
good.’ However, a glance at the text of the speech 
throws doubt on this interpretation. The Prime 
Minister talked of ‘starting’ with a non-aggression 
pact, not of ‘completing agreements’ by one, and 
his words ‘It would do no harm. It might do good’ 
imply a very different meaning from that sug- 
gested by the Foreign Office. Mr. Macmillan, in 
fact, was suggesting a British diplomatic initiative 
in the hope of breaking the present international 
deadlock and lowering world tension, and was 
ready to accept the possible tactical disadvantages 
of a new approach to the Russian Government. 
It is astonishing that he should have allowed his 
words to be commented on in this disingenuous 
way. 

However, the Prime Minister’s conversion from 
the straight Dulles gospel which he apparently 
espoused in Paris is welcome, if belated. Critics 
who, like the leader-writer of the Daily Telegraph, 
grumble about non-aggression pacts being the 
least effective form of international agreement 
forget two things. First, the urgent need for some 
gesture to abate international tension, which has 
been running at a dangerous level ever since the 
guided missiles fever hit the West. Secondly, the 
need for the West to appear as keen on securing 
world peace as the Soviet Union. 

For those people who think that events will 
stand still once a nuclear arms race is started are 
gravely mistaken. If the international situation 
does not get better it will get worse, and this 
decline will take place at a speed indicated by the 
fear in every country of its enemies getting their 
thermo-nuclear blow in first. The proposal of a 
non-aggression pact may merely be a gesture, but 
at least it is a pacific gesture designed to break the 
infernal cycle in which suspicion chases suspi- 
cion. Whatever objections diplomats and experts 
on foreign affairs may have to the proposal, those 
of us who feel that there is a real threat of war 
in the present situation will be grateful that it has 
been made. 

Nor should it be thought that every suggestion 
of negotiations with Russia will harm NATO. 
Quite apart from the inexpediency of allowing 


Dr. Adenauer to exert a right of veto over British 
diplomacy, it should be quite clear after the Paris 
meetings that NATO is falling apart for want 
of some positive policy towards the Soviet Union. 
What Mr. Dulles is asking of the nations of 
Western Europe is to sit tight, arm to the teeth, 
and not talk to the neighbours. Now. this may 
possibly be the only course to pursue, if the Soviet 
Union really is as intransigent as the State De- 
partment believes; but, given the economic strain 
it imposes, it is quite understandable that Euro- 
peans should wish to try every other policy before 
resorting to it. And, if it appears that it is Mr. 
Dulles rather than Mr. Khrushchev who does not 
want to sit down and talk things over, then this 
knowledge will be likely to prove a more powerful 
dissolvent of the alliance than any amount of 
Russian pressure. 

Moreover, there are the uncommitted countries. 
They are naturally as anxious as anybody else to 
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prevent an atomic war from breaking out, since 
mushroom clouds know no frontiers, but, since 
they themselves are not directly opposed to 
Russia, they regard Mr. Dulles’s suspicion of 
Soviet motives as simple stalling, as an excuse for 
not reaching agreement. From there to suspecting 
the West of aggressive intentions is only a very 
short step and it is a step which has been taken 
by quite a large section of Asian opinion. Mr. 
Macmillan’s proposal was particularly calculated 
to appeal to Asians and Africans, and his con- 
versations with Mr. Nehru should be made easier 
by it. 

Apart from the importance, then, of trying 
every expedient to lessen international tension, 
the Prime Minister’s new initiative will serve 
more limited NATO interests. At the risk of 
monotony, it should be repeated again and again 
that an active Russian diplomacy requires equal 
activity on the part of the West. Admittedly, 
Britain and America are handicapped by the 
necessity of obtaining agreement among their 
allies, while the USSR, of course, has no such 
inhibitions about the members of the Warsaw 
Pact. But that is no reason for a policy of im- 
mobility. Mr. Macmillan has now produced a 
positive suggestion, which goes some way towards 
filling a yawning gap in Western policy. It would 
be a pity were he to let it be explained away by 
the egregious Foreign Office spokesman. 


LAW REFORM 


HOSE who lament that men with the highest 

professional qualifications are turning away 
from government into industry might ponder a 
moral. We would never have got English property 
law down to the two basic conceptions of free- 
hold: and leasehold if one of our Lord Chan- 
cellors had not got a Second at Oxford. When 
in 1894 the Bar Council examiners discovered that 
Mr. F. E. Smith did not understand the ‘Rule in 
Shelley’s Case,’ the future Lord Birkenhead 
vowed: “When I am Lord Chancellor I shall 
abolish that rule.’ Thirty years later, in the Law 
of Property Act, 1925, he did. Birkenhead’s 
famous contemporary, Rufus Isaacs, fared rather 
worse in examinations; he scraped through the 
Bar Finals with a Pass. 

One of the most valuable points stressed by 
Mr. R. S. W. Pollard in his pamphlet Speed Up 
Law Reform* is the pettifogging nature of the 
curriculum laid down for law students. One of 
the results is that those who master the intricate 
technicalities and progress to eminence in their 
profession become enamoured of their own ex- 
pertise. As long ago as 1935 the Hanworth Com- 
mittee first recommended that the Rules of the 
Supreme Court, which with explanatory notes fill 
3,000 pages, should be redrafted and simplified. 
The same advice was repeated by the Evershed 
Committee in 1951. Nevertheless, legal practi- 
tioners are still forced to spend seven guineas a 





Weather Intelligence 


COLDER WEATHER with sunny intervals and showers 
will spread to all districts by about midday.—Sunday 
Times, January 5. 

WARMER WEATHER is on the way and had already 
reached some parts of Britain last night—Observer, 
January 5. . 





year buying a refurbished edition of the ‘White 
Book,’ of which both rules and esoteric annota- 
tions are virtually meaningless to the layman. 

Mr. Pollard believes that these rules could be 
simplified and much necessary law reform intro- 
duced if a special Minister were appointed for 
the job. In order to fit in with tradition it is sug- 
gested that the Minister should be known as the 
Vice-Chancellor, work in with the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s Departinent, but take his seat in the 
Commons. With this there may be wide agree- 
ment. The accompanying recommendations that 
there should be a series of law reform committees 
established are more doubtful. To superimpose a 
committee and then a council before the Bill even 
reaches Parliament, as is proposed, would leng- 
then the legislative process without correspond- 
ing benefit. 

The task of drafting a Parliamentary Bill is 
highly skilled; when it comes to putting words 
on paper it is surely best to leave it to one man 
who possesses that skill. Where there may be a 
case for a committee is where Mr. Pollard takes 
up a widely canvassed suggestion that there 
should be a committee of MPs attached to each 
government department. Such a committee 
might perform a useful task scrutinising its 
Ministry’s legislative proposals and receiving evi- 
dence from interested sections of the public 
about the possible effects of such legislation. 

It is better that reform of the law should 
originate in the department concerned rather 
than from a centrally constituted body of ‘re- 
formers.’ What Mr. Pollard does not stress is 
that the great body of reforms required today 
concern the machinery of State. The need to im- 
prove what is often called ‘lawyer’s law’ exists, 


* The Fabian Society, 3s. 
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but it is secondary in importance to such things 
as local government reform and a reconstruction 
of the system of taxation. It would be wrong to 
leave the initiative or the pattern of such reforms 
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to a central group, which would inevitably con- 
tain a high proportion of successful lawyers, 
bringing to their task the very narrowness of 
approach which Mr. Pollard condemns. 


The State of the Presidency 


By 


HE President maintains what has almost every 
Wanauae of being a busy schedule. He 
sees Congressmen, eminent foreigners, YMCA 
leaders, old friends, clergymen, special pleaders 
of many sorts and, quite regularly now, members 
of his Cabinet, the National Security Council 
and his several aides on budgetary matters. The 
White House announces that he is putting in long 
hours on the Budget and the State of the Union 
message. He is expected to deliver the latter in 
person. This week he presided, with considerable 
fanfare, over the organising session of the Civil 
Rights Commission—a body which is supposed 
in time to wipe out all racial injustice in this 
glorious republic. Weekends he motors to his 
farm in Gettysburg for a little bridge, television 
and rest. He was there for New Year’s Eve. At 
midnight he put on a party hat and tooted a 
party horn. 

Still, there is mounting uneasiness about his 
ability to perform his duties. In recent days, two 
sources of anxiety have been widely discussed. 


One is the President’s failure to hold a press con- » 


ference for ten weeks. He has not been available 
for questioning since well before his cerebral 
occlusion. The other is his performance, or non- 
performance, in reporting to the nation on last 
month’s NATO conference in Paris. It had been 
announced that on December 23 he would tell 
the country of the accomplishments of that 
gathering. The report turned out to be a lecture 
by the Secretary of State. The President intro- 
duced Mr. Dulles and then sat by listening more 
or less attentively to Mr. Dulles’s recital of what 
had gone on in the Palais de Chaillot. It was 
rather as if Dr. Johnson had asked Boswell to 
read back some of his notes, or as if a judge 
were to ask his clerk to come into court and de- 
liver the judge’s opinion. After all, who was 
head man of the American delegation at the 
‘summit’ meeting? ‘It is so fundamental that the 
President must never appear before the American 
people in a minor role that the choice of this 
format is inexplicable,’ Arthur Krock, of the 
New York Times, wrote. ‘Doubtless the Presi- 
dent’s advisers, including his doctors, decided he 
should be spared a long and difficult reading.’ 
Mr. Krock, a friend of the administration, has 
never been a great one for irony; it is a measure 
of the general distress that he should think of 
the ‘reading’ of a prepared text as an arduous 
task from which an ailing President might 
reasonably be spared. 

It is interesting that the two failures most 
frequently cited should be in the field of com- 
munications. Twenty-five years ago, the Presiden- 
tial press conference did not exist in anything 
like its present form, and no President could 
have been regarded as derelict for failing to meet 
with newspaper reporters and respond to their 
needling and often impertinent questions. (Presi- 
dents before Franklin Roosevelt generally met 


RICHARD H. ROVERE 


New York 


only with such newspapermen as they happened 
to favour, who inevitably were those who favoured 
them; a few permitted free questioning provided 
the questions were in written form, and others 








answered oral questions now and then, but for- 
bade direct attribution of their replies. Mr. 
Roosevelt invented the modern press conference 
and used it brilliantly.) As for television, it is, 
of course, postwar, but even if it is considered as 
one with radio and other modes of addressing 
the nation, it is quite a new thing that a Presi- 
dent should be criticised for a failure to make 
his own disclosures of the outcome of a diplo- 
_matic conference. For that matter, it is quite a 
new thing for a President to attend a diplomatic 
conference of any sort. 
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Mr. Eisenhower is thus held lax and perhaps 
incompetent for failing to do or do adequately 
things that earlier Presidents were never called 
upon to do. In part, this is because institutions 
have developed and matured and the Presidency 
has become something more than a merely 
‘executive’ office in which performance is evalu- 
ated in terms of ‘executing,’ or running the 
government. In larger part, though, it is because 
Mr. Eisenhower is Mr. Eisenhower. Some Presi- 
dents have had noble ideals, others have been 
slick politicians, others have been efficiency ex- 
perts. Mr. Eisenhower's strength has been his 
way with the public; he is a public-relations Presi- 
dent, and now it is feared that he will stop being 
that and will thus be nothing. He may delegate 
his powers in an orderly and effective fashion 
and wisely free himself to deal with the matters 
of the very largest importance. He may appoint 
gifted men to office and inspire their confidence, 
thereby assuring the country prudent and effec- 
tive administration of the public business. He 
may be alert to changes in the world situation 
and order appropriate changes in American 
strategy. But things being what they are and he 
being what he is, the country will only be assured 
of his alertness and capability by getting the word 
directly from him, by means of the now estab- 
lished institutions for communicating with the 
people. It may be that this is the one thing he 
now finds particularly difficult. In that case we 
are in for a bad time as long as he remains in 
office. For his reluctance to talk is taken as evi- 
dence of a reluctance to act. And that evidence 
appears to be entirely admissible; it can be con- 
tradicted only by evidence that he himself gives 
the nation. 


Wages and Mr. Todd 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT 


ITH effect from January 1, 1958, the mini- 

mum wage level for African workers in 
commerce and industry in Southern Rhodesia 
was raised from £4 15s. 6d. up to £6 10s. per 
month as a result of recommendations made by 
various Labour Boards whi-h had been reviewing 
employment conditions of ifricans in the country 
over last year. But they do not affect Africans 
working on farms and mines, domestic servants 
and government employees. 

African reaction to these increases has been 
on the whole favourable, despite the fact that 
when evidence was being called the trade unions 
demanded a minimum wage level of £10, at least 
for married men. One feature of the boards’ 
recommendation which is particularly welcome 
to the Africans is the recognition that the time 
has come for the African ‘to choose his own diet 
and purchase it in the open market.’ Hitherto, 
it was the employer who was supposed to feed 
his employees on the grounds that the African 
was too primitive to be able to feed himself 
properly and he was given rations in lieu of 
cash. 

The Southern Rhodesia African Trade Union 
Conference is considering these increases and 

- will make their official decision known after a 
general conference which is due to meet shortly. 
Qn the whole, comments by individual trade 


Salisbury 
unionists suggest that this rise has had a tonic 
effect and is regarded as sufficient to prevent 
labour unrest which they feared was going to 
break out. On the other hand, Southern Rho- 
desian industrialists have protested. Among the 
points they have put forward against the new in- 
creases are ‘the effect of the pay rates on the 
cost of living, existing and potential exports, the 
cost of consumer goods on the home market, the 
effect on existing trade agreements and the pos- 
sible result on the employment position for both 
Africans and Europeans.’ They also take strong 
exception to the fact that the Government did 
not consult them before announcing these 
measures. 

The most serious reaction, however, has been 
that of Mr. Wightwick, MP for Umtali in the 
Southern Rhodesia Parliament, who has resigned 
from the United Federal Party, because he no 
longer has ‘any confidence in either the judgment 
or the leadership of the Prime Minister oi 
Southern Rhodesia, Mr. R. S. Todd,’ whom he 
accuses of being hasty, tactless and inept. The 


.executive of the Umtali branch of the Territorial 


United Federal- Party.endorse his decision and 
have said that they will set the wheels in motion 
for. ousting Mr.°Todd from the leadership oi 
the party. 

Africans, however, have reacted qui -:; 2a. 
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regard these developments with alarm. To them 
the explanation is simple: Mr. Todd’s liberal ad- 
ministration, which has introduced a number of 
liberal measures in their favour, is unpopular be- 
cause it is pro-African. Mr. Wightwick is himself 
a large employer of African labour; last year he 
faced a strike which came shortly after he had 


‘Goop Gop,’ said Mr. Birch, when 
he was told the news of Dr. 
Dalton’s resignation, ‘they’ve shot 
our fox.’ The patient fox settled 
down to wait, the earth spun 
‘iin. «= round three or four thousand times, 
a dull report was heard in the distance, and a 
sad procession of mourners, clad in hunting pink 
trimmed with black, passed by. The fox doffed 
his hat with a beaming smile. Tally-ho! 

And all over a lousy fifty million quid! Though, 
of course, it wasn’t only over a lousy fifty million 
quid, but over the whole of the Government's fiscal 
policies, in the struggle around which the fifty 
million became the oriflamme of both sides. And 
just in case anybody is silly enough to think it— 
I see that Babs, bless her little Blackburn-cotton 
socks, was putting forward the theory on the 
telly the other night—it had better be said, at 
the risk of embarrassing those of my readers who 
are not as fat-headed as Babs, that the resigna- 
tions were not a kind of proleptic comment-on 
the findings of the Parker Tribunal. (Though how 
Mr. Harold Wilson’s heart must have leapt when 
he saw the headlines and thought for one wild 
instant that a miracle had happened and that his 
bacon, for which the hard-faced dealers of Smith- 
field, when the Tribunal finished its hearings, 
would not have offered you more than fourpence 
a hundredweight on the hoof, might be saved 
after all!) ‘The Treasury Ministers, said Mr. Birch, 
‘were out to win the battle of inflation and the 
others were not.’ Them’s fighting words where I 
come from, and (I dare say) where Mr. Mac- 
millan comes from, too. Mr. Sandys has taken 
a poke at them already. But for hours now those 
hawk-eyed and omniscient men, the leader- 
writers of the Spectator, have been arriving in 
their powerful black cars from all parts of the 
country, and I may safely leave to them the task of 
sorting out the Government’s policies. For Taper 
there is the more rewarding task of examining the 
crisis in the cool, clear light of la comédie 
humaine. 

Where, to begin with, does it leave the departed 
three? There is no precedent for the simultaneous 
resignation of the entire governmental represen- 
tation of a Ministry (I know that Mr. Heath, 
technically speaking, is a Treasury Minister, too, 
but it would take a sight more than fifty million 
quid to shift him), and in any other Ministry it 
would be quite inconceivable. But despite the 
Treasury’s obsession with the virtues of a gently 
continuous inflation, and although Professor 
Powell, difficult though it sometimes is to believe 
it, is an ex-professor of Greek rather than 
economics, they made a formidable trio whose 
departure will not easily be forgiven. It is highly 
unlikely that Mr. Thorneycroft will ever again 
be offered a post in an administration of Mr. 
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made disparaging remarks about the Capricorn 
Society; he is regarded by Africans as a reac- 
tionary who is a segregationist at heart. If his 
move gets a substantial following and succeeds 
in toppling Todd from the leadership of 
Southern Rhodesia, then any goodwill Todd has 
managed to build will disappear. 


W estminster Commentary 


Macmillan’s forming, but since the odds increase 
every day against Mr. Macmillan’s ever again 
being in a position to form one (since this would 
necessitate the Tory Party winning the next elec- 
tion) this may not be worrying Mr. Thorneycroft 
quite as much as many people seem to think. In- 
deed, if Mr. T. were a shrewder and more 
Machiavellian figure than anything I have ever 
seen of him has led me to suppose, one might 
spin a very pleasant fantasy. The Government, it 
would run, is hedging on the fight against in- 
flation lest it find itself getting no votes at all 
at the election. Well, the hedging produces the 
expected results—another round of wage-claims, 
another twist to the spiral, another exchange 
crisis, another run on the pound, until there 
looms the awful shadow of dev—hush! don’t say 
the word! Then there is an election and they lose 
it good and proper. Mr. Macmillan is unlikely 
to be keen on sitting out five years in the kind 
of wilderness they are busy preparing for them- 
selves, with his grand climacteric already past 
and the moors and the guns and the tweeds and 
the ridiculous hats a-calling. And where then does 
the party, its eyes brimming with tears of sorrow 
and apologies bubbling on its lips, turn but to 
the boy from Monmouth, who forecast the whole 
thing, and even jeopardised his career for what 
he knew to be the only road to salvation! And 
Mr. Horatio Thorneycroft is not the man to for- 
get his Spurius Lartius Powell and his Herminius 
Birch. 

But it is, as I have suggested, unlikely. In a 
sense, though, this does not matter; whether it 
is so is only half of the question, the other half 
being whether Mr. Macmillan believes it to be 
so. And I wouldn’t be a bit surprised to learn 
that he does. His letter to Mr. Thorneycroft was 
the kind of involuntary yelp, compounded 
equally of pain, rage and astonishment, that is 
emitted by a man whose thumb has just been 
bitten off by his own watchdog. How dare he? 

Well, how dare he? Can it be that Mr. Mac- 
millan is no longer quite the man he was, as 
far as the Tories are concerned? Not long ago 
his supremacy was of a kind hardly equalled in 
peace-time this century, except by the Member 
for Woodford—and even he, long before the end, 
was being muttered at from the back ranks. 
Indeed, so complete was his sway that one Con- 
servative MP was moved to give it me as his 
opinion only last month.that if the Government 
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were to bring in a Bill to hang the Queen in 
Trafalgar Square at least 300 Tories would trot 
through the lobbies in support of it. The Times 
newspaper, which always knows a good thing 
when everybody else sees it, summed up the feel- 
ing in the party on Monday in as vomitorious a 
leader as even that organ has ever produced. 
‘Coolly and firmly backing a courageous Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer,’ it drooled about Mr. 
Macmillan, ‘he has at last brought the inflationary 
part of the wage spiral within some fair hope of 
a halt. . . . Everything is done subtly, calmly. 
The final stroke is firm and decisive, there is an 
absence of fumbling, because the mind in control 
is relaxed and unhurried, having coolly calculated 
before it acts.... He is the most engagingly 
human Prime Minister we have had for a long 
wae... = 

The very same night, while the inhabitants of 
Stornoway, whose Times does not arrive until 
late in the day, were settling down to the cross- 
word, the old lady of Printing House Square was 
caught with her bombazine trousers-well and 
truly down. ‘FLINCHING,’ they called their leader 
on Tuesday, and declared that Mr. Macmillan, 
who the day before had been ‘coolly and firmly 
backing a courageous Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, had not ‘supported his courageous 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.’ And he seemed 
‘unable to see that adherence to a limit can repre- 
sent a matter of principle.’ No doubt it will be 
more difficult for such persons as still took The 
Times seriously to do so in future; but despite 
the fact that it was, broadly speaking, right on 
Tuesday, there is no doubt that on Monday it 
spoke, only a few months late, for the Tory Party 
as a whole. 

Now what? Well, it would be going a little far 
to say that the party is behind a Mr. H. Nicholls, 
who is Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry 
of Works and took it upon himself to declare 
that the disputing factions in the Cabinet ‘ought 
to have their heads knocked together,’ and even 
further to think that it is behind Mr. Geoffrey 
Hirst, who has, it seems, considered resigning the 
Conservative Whip, but must first (of course) 
consult his divisional officers, and wait for the 
House to reassemble, and see that his bedsocks 
and hot-water bottle are ready..at hand. Still, that 
the boat is rocking it would be idle to deny. Mr. 
Macmillan could not very well have postponed 
his tour, even though it meant leaving Mr. Butler, 
whose support is nearly as dangerous to a 
politician as that of Lord Beaverbrook, in charge, 
(When Mr. Butler’s spirited defence of the 
Government appeared, a colleague more apt than 
I to think in French threw up his hands and 
murmured, ‘Ii ne manque plus que cela’; but I 
was able to restore his spirits by showing him 
Mr. Butler’s more characteristic reply to the 
heckler who asked him whether the resignations 
were in fact connected with the Parker Tribunal. 
Instead of the perfectly proper monosyllable ‘No,’ 
Mr. Butler went red—oh, yes, I assure you that 
Mr. Butler can go red—and declared, ‘I really 
must not say a word. It is quite impossible for 
me to say anything.’) 

But the faux-bonhomie is wearing thin even in 
the eyes of some of Mr. Macmillan’s more teak- 
headed supporters. Not even at London Airport 
was it wise for Mr. Macmillan to refer to ‘the 
resignation of the entire Treasury Ministry as 
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‘our little difficulties,’ even if he could not go so 
far as to say that the Government was visibly 
falling apart at the seams. The Tories will rally, 
it is true; if (as I believe) the dauntless three do 
not intend to press in the House their differences 
with what remains of the Government, the crisis 
will in the fairly short long run serve only to 
isolate still further the dissident wing of the party, 
while the mass of the lobby-fodder goes soldier- 
ing on. But things will never be quite the same 
again. Nor is there any particularly good reason 
why they should be. It is, after all, Mr. Mac- 
millan who has been saying more frequently, 
firmly and tediously than any of his colleagues 
that there ain’t gonna be any election. Well, if 
there ain’t gonna be any election, why should he 
falter now in the application of policies which 
he knows—let’s say believes, to be on the safe 
side—to be essential to the country’s economic 
health? And that there ain’t gonna be any elec- 
tion I take it is now even more certain; though 
the split will be healed, or at any rate papered 
over, it will take some time for the electorate to 
be persuaded that it isn’t there. And the elec- 
torate simply will not give a vote of confidence to 
a divided party, whatever the merits of the rival 
arguments. The muffin-man’s bell, in short, is 
beginning to sound ominously like the one 
attached to the dead-carts that went round 


LAST TUESDAY’S LETTER in The Times 
from Lord Salisbury dealing with 
Cyprus seems to me an extraordin- 
ary performance. Quite apart from 
the mandarin language in which it 
was written it read as a straight in- 
citement to the Turks to be as un- 
yielding as possible in their approach to the 
island’s problems. There was some excuse for the 
Labour Party’s otherwise rather ill-advised pledge 
of self-determination for the Cypriots when it 
came to power; but there is none for permitting 
Ankara to dictate British policy—more particu- 
larly since the partition idea is one that should 
only have been adopted in the very last resort 
(since the actual Turkish plan was publishéd it is 
clear that it could not have been used, even as a 
last resort, for what it amounted to was a plea for 
the expulsion of the Greek Cypriots from half the 
island). There can no longer be any question that 
the solution lies in giving Cyprus self-government 
under some form of protectorship (designed to 
prevent persecution of minorities and to assuage 
the fears of the Turks that the island will be used 
as an advance base against them). To judge by 
Sir Hugh Foot’s statements, this solution is now 
acceptable to the Greek Cypriots even if it is not 
what they would like. The need now is that the 
broad principle of self-government should be con- 
ceded as soon as possible, so that the goodwill 
which Sir Hugh has won can be maintained dur- 
ing the long and necessarily wearisome weeks of 
negotiation before a settlement can be reached. 
+ * + 
ALTHOUGH the reddest face in Fleet Street on 
Tuesday was The Times's, I fancy that all the 
newspapers blushed—or if they did not, they 
Ought to have. Here was a major political crisis, 
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during the Great Plague collecting the bodies. 

Besides, Mr. Macmillan is hardly the most 
popular politician in the eyes of the rest of the 
world that this country has ever had. His broad- 
cast to the nation, which seemed to be some- 
what contradictory of his speech in the foreign 
affairs debate just before Christmas, caused a 
great flutter in Washington and Paris, neither 
of which handsome and interesting cities is on 
his route this trip. What with one thing and 
another, it may be as well that Mr. Macmillan 
did not postpone his trip; the pot may, of course, 
actually boil over while he is away, but it is more 
likely to simmer down. Certainly the Opposition 
can be relied upon, if their early reactions are 
anything to go by, to make as big a hash of it 
as they usually do. Mr. Gaitskell lost the oppor- 
tunity to make a national, as opposed to a party, 
point, and Mr. Griffiths lost the opportunity to 
make an even approximately coherent point of 
any kind. (See ‘A Spectator’s Notebook.’ But do 
not see Mr. Griffiths.) 

But I think that this time an inappropriately 
used catch-phrase or two, a healthy dose of cant, 
a dozen of assorted platitudes and a pair of 
moustache-tweezers will prove inadequate. What 
the Conservatives need is a really good economic 
policy. And as a matter of fact they used to have 
one. TAPER 


A Spectator’s Notebook 


which had blown up in full view of the political 
correspondents (emergency Cabinet meetings had 
made it obvious there must be trouble of some 
kind); but only one correspondent, Guy Eden, 
of the Daily Sketch, had thought it worth his 
while to put two and two together to make minus 
one (‘sharp divisions could lead to at least one 
resignation’); and he had no idea of what the 
crisis was all about—the five possible causes of 
the row which he mentioned were wildly off the 
mark. I cannot help thinking that this is only 
another indication of the way in which editors 
have lost touch with the outside world. The 
editor of today is a cypher; the names of two of 
them only are known outside Fleet Street—Sir 
William Haley and Hugh Cudlipp of the Mirror; 
and the others, I imagine, are as little known to 
Ministers as they are to the public. The News 
Chronicle does not even bother to have an editor. 
This may account for its lamentable performance, 
trying fo explain the resignations the next morn- 
ing; but to judge by the newspapers’ failure to 
diagnose the flight of straws in the wind, others 
might follow the Chronicle’s example without 
much loss. 
* * * 

THE REACTION of the Labour Party to Mr. 
Thorneycroft’s resignation was as childish as we 
have come to expect. Mrs. Barbara Castle 
attributed it on television to Mr. Thorneycroft’s 
desire to escape before the Bank Rate Tribunal 
report is published—but when pressed to amplify 
her statement she pleaded respect for the law of 
contempt of court. But at least Mrs. Castle knew 
what she was about, which is more than can be 
said for Mr. James Griffiths. When asked for 
his comments by a television news interviewer, 
he took out and read a prepared statement from 
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the party’s shadow Cabinet. Apart from the fact 
that the statement was full of the usual glib, 
weary political phrases, the fact that he read it 
destroyed any impact it might have had. My own 
impression is that though the Government will 
certainly be weakened by the resignations—par- 
ticularly its reputation with other countries—the 
Conservative Party will not be much affected here 
—and where it is, Labour will not benefit. The 
chief beneficiary may well turn out to be Mr. 
Ludovic Kennedy. 
> * * 

ALL THE SAME I would have thought more of his 
chances if I had not read this in the News 
Chronicle on Monday: 

Young electors will play a major part [in the 
Rochdale by-election]. Manchester Young 
Liberals will send 250 trained orators, average 
age 25. Their campaign flag, fifteen feet by nine 
feet, is striped in green and red, with a white 


ballot cross. 
* , * 


‘I SHOULD LIKE to see John Betjeman added to his 
own casualty list,’ a truculent correspondent in- 
formed the Spectator recently, but I wonder 
whether—now that ‘City and Suburban’ is to be 
with us no more—he will not come to regret his 
words. One cannot work on a newspaper for long 
before realising that the test of a columnist is 
not whether his column is liked or disliked but 
whether it is read; and it has been one of the 
supreme merits of ‘City and Suburban’ that it has 
retained, in addition to its addicts, a constant 
stream of objectors who, by their very complaints, 
made it clear they were regular and avid readers. 
For myself (if a colleague may be permitted to 
write the valete) I have not always seen eye to eye 
with him about many of his enthusiasms; and as 
for his architectural idols, somebody once aptly 
(for me) called them Betjemanic depressions. But 
I entirely agree with another correspondent who, 
in answer to a recent Spectator questionnaire, 
called him ‘always constructive in his destructive 
criticism of official vandalism.’ Betjeman’s has 
been the right kind of criticism; always stimu- 
lating, always provocative, always worth hearing 
even when you disagreed with what he was stand- 
ing for. But I suppose there could be no higher 
praise than to say that—unlike in the case of most 
columnists—the appointment of a successor has 
never even been considered : ‘City and Suburban’ 
is John Betjeman; that is all. 
* * * 
IN THE LAST WAR a common barrack-room rumour 
among recruits was that their NAAFI tea was 
doped to secure a placid switchover from 
civilian life. I am interested to see from the Ger- 
man Communist paper Leipziger Volkszeitung 
that this idea has been adapted by our capitalists. 
As an example of how capitalists will use ‘any 
means to get the utmost out of their workers’ 
the writer describes a Coventry factory-owner 
‘who gives strong black tea, to whip up the nerves 
of the workers with the highly concentrated 
theine.’ ‘Theine’ is new to me—and presumably 
to the readers of the Leipziger Volkszeitung, as 
the writer appended the sinister explanation that 
it is a ‘vegetable alkaloid.’ It turns out to be 
another name for caffeine. 
* * * 

THE Evening Standard last week printed an in- 
teresting article by Mr. Julian Symons about the 
Metro-Vick trial, which caused such a sensation 
at the time. It will be remembered that false 
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confessions were extorted from a number of 
British engineers in what was one of the earliest 
of the notorious show trials of the Stalin period. 
It was a long time ago, but how far have things 
changed? For Pravda, too, has just been referring 
to the case. In a long article in praise of the 
secret police by the principal thug Serov himself, 
which Pravda thought suitable Christmas fare for 
the Soviet public, the Metro-Vick case is men- 
tioned as one of that organisation’s finest 
achievements. 
* * * 

DR. H. J. C. J. L'ETANG’S verdict in the Practitioner 
that many much-criticised British and American 
statesmen in recent years were sick men rather 
than guilty men (Woodrow Wilson after 1918, 
Chamberlain in 1939, Roosevelt at Yalta, and Sir 
Anthony Eden over Suez) has led to the develop- 
ment of a rather macabre party game—a variant 
on the old one about the ‘ifs’ of history—how far 
has the ill-health of statesmen been an influence 
in world affairs? The guilt, in such cases, must be 
apportioned between medical advisers (who have 
come out of it very badly in President Eisen- 
hower’s case) and fellow Ministers. It is, for ex- 
ample, unfair and ridiculous to try to throw all the 
blame for Suez on Sir Anthony Eden’s illness; 
spineless though many of his colleagues may have 
been, that was a venture for which they were 
collectively responsible. The need to watch for 
signs of overwork or illness or stress of any kind 
impairing a statesman’s faculties was perhaps most 
clearly demonstrated in the case of Ernest Bevin; 
it was admittedly difficult for his colleagues to 
decide at what point he could no longer satisfac- 
torily carry out his duties, but in Bevin’s case 
retirement was far too long delayed. I cannot 
agree, though, with Dr. L’Etang’s suggestion that 
Chamberlain’s illness may have been responsible 
for the governmental bumbling during the phoney 
war: the attitude both of Chamberlain and of his 
colleagues in that period was all of a piece with 


their past. 
* * * 


IT HAS BEEN pointed out to me that when I was 
discussing, last week, the ethics of anonymous 
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reviewing, I did not mention one of the arguments 
put forward by the writer in the TLS that expert 
scholars see each other all the time, and ‘a neces- 
sary rule of such a society is that its members 
should not honestly say in public what they think 
of one another’s books. If we want honest review- 
ing, the only way out is anonymity.’ I suppose the 
same could be said of anonymous letters, and it 
seems to me that the word ‘honest’ is being used 
in rather an odd sense. I do not think that that 
sort of ‘honesty’ is very common. I have yet to 
meet a reputable scholar who would say things 
under cover of anonymity which he would be 
afraid to say over his own name. And I don’t 
believe that those who use this argument are real 
scholars: I think they are flyweights using anony- 
mity to pose as scholars. My own view is that 
reputable scholars prefer to write over their own 
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names, that authors prefer signed reviews of their 
books, and that readers of reviews prefer signed 


reviews too. 
+ ~ * 


FROM THE Daily Telegraph, January 3: 


140 Stray Docs RouNDED UP 
LIVERPOOL BAN 


Fifty-eight of the 140 dogs rounded up 
during the last two days by police since the 
introduction of a ban on strays imposed as 
a result of the outbreak of foot and mouth 
disease at the Stanley Abattoir at Liverpool 
have been claimed or adopted. The re- 
mainder are still at the dogs home in 
Liverpool. 

The market for the sale of dead meat at 
the abattoir reopened yesterday. It is not 
expected that there will be any shortage of 
—_ or any rising in prices this week- 
end. . 


No, indeed! PHAROS 


A New Reformation? 


By ALEC VIDLER 


HERE is a cleavage, unacknowledged and in- 

deed obscure, between those who suppose 
that the Church or Churches can survive more 
or less as they are and those who are convinced 
that their future depends on a reformation more 
far-reaching in its nature and effects than that of 
the sixteenth century. 

The former view is not determined by indo- 
lence. On the contrary, churchmen have never been 
more addicted to hard work, and they generally 
agree that further steps must be taken to improve 
the Church’s machinery, to propagate its teach- 
ing, to commend its ways of worship and to 
recruit manpower. Thus, for example, the leaders 
and legislators of the Church of England have 
been devoting an immense amount of time and 
energy to revising the ‘canon law’; it is assumed 
that with judicious adjustments the present eccle- 
siastical. system can be satisfactorily stabilised. 
Again, the need is advertised for more clergy and 
for their ample remuneration, but they are to be 
clergy of the familiar type and trained in the 
familiar manner. If a reunion of Churches is 
envisaged as a practical possibility, it is a 
coalescence of existing systems that is contem- 
plated; the introduction of ‘bishops-in-presbytery’ 
in the Church of Scotland (despite the excitement 
the very mention of them has caused north of 
the border), or of ‘elders’ in the Church of Eng- 
land, would not substantially affect the shape and 
orientation of either Church. 

Those who say that nothing less than a new 
reformation is called for are not unreasonably 
charged with being negative and vague, dreamers, 
idealists, romantics, what have you? This does 
not, of course, prove that they are wrong, for 
great reformations cannot be blue-printed in ad- 
vance. All the same, it would be well if they 
could state more clearly what they have in mind. 
A book that has lately been published is a bold 
answer to this need for clarification, and should 
enable those who read it to judge on which side 
of the cleavage they stand. Church and People in 
an Industrial City, by Canon E. R. Wickham,* 
focuses the whole question in a manner that is 
factual, down-to-earth, specific. 





* Lutterworth Press, 30s. 


Ted Wickham—the silly title ‘Canon’ does not 
suit him—has been the director of the Sheffield 
Industrial Mission since 1944. No one is in a 
better position to know that the industrial 
workers are almost completely estranged from 
the Church and have scarcely a clue to what it 
is all about. He perceives that this alienation is 
intolerable, especially to the agents of what is 
nominally a national Church. Ted Wickham is a 
man of action, but no mere activist. He has one 
of the acutest theological minds in the country 
and a fine sense of history as well as an aptitude 
for historical research. He found himself im- 
pelled to dig right down to the historical roots 
of the situation in which he war called to act. 
Much of his book contains the results of his in- 
vestigations into the history of Sheffield since the 
seventeenth century, with particular regard to the 
parts played in its history by all the Churches, 
Established and Nonconformist. 


All sorts of fascinating facts, creditable and 
discreditable, are brought to light concerning the 
social composition of different Churches at 
different periods, about their political interests 
and affiliations, about the rise and decline of their 
prosperity. But the principal fact that emerges 
is that the industrial workers, so far from having 
been lost to the Church in this century or the 
last, were never in it, at any rate as adults. In- 
deed, from the onset of the Industrial Revolution 
the Churches did their best, in effect if not in 
intent, to debar the lower classes from member- 
ship. The ‘religious boom’ which was a remark- 
able feature of the second half of the nineteenth 
century, in Sheffield as elsewhere, affected only 
the middle or middling classes; with insignificant 
exceptions, the poor were unaffected by it, except 
by repulsion. The heavy losses in membership 


that have been sustained by the Churches in the’ 


twentieth century have been of the middle classes, 
in spite of their own middle-class character, and 
it is only in that milieu that they are at present 
fitted to make any recovery. 

What, then, should be the Churches’ aim and 
strategy? There are no easy remedies or short 
cuts. ‘Perhaps for a lengthy time,’ .Wickham 
writes, ‘the ground must lie fallow, men be radi- 
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cally without religion, to be cleansed of inade- 
quate religion, and spurious pseudo-religions. be 
discovered for what they are.’ Revivalist move- 
ments and evangelistic missions may fish a few 
individual workers out of their natural com- 
munities and tack them on to an ecclesiastical 
system that separates them from their mates and 
from their proper cultural pattern. But the mis- 
sion of a prophetic Church is to meet men where 
they are, in their natural callings and com- 
munities, to read with them there the signs of 
the times, and maybe to discover how the 
Christian Gospel can speak to their secular con- 
dition. 

Their strategy will require of churchmen, who 
give themselves to it, a humility and patience 
that do not come easily to them, a readiness to 
listen and to learn, and to divest themselves of 
all conventional ecclesiastical assumptions. The 
parochial system is neither qualified nor equipped 
for this kind of mission. Wickham infers from 
his experience in the Sheffield Industrial Mission 
(of which he gives a good description) that it 
points to a paradigm for a new approach to in- 
dustrial society as a whole. It is an approach 
that would take account of the fact that modern 
England is not organised on the old territorial 
basis; the structures and centres of power with 
which the Church should be engaged cross and 
transcend all parochial and diocesan boundaries. 

Nevertheless, he does not want to see the 
parochial system scrapped. It has an indispens- 
able part to play, provided it is directed to mis- 
sion, instead of to care and maintenance. He 
wants to see it prised open and facing outwards, 
and he thinks there is much to be learned from 
the ‘class-meetings’ of early Methodism. ‘They 
provided a structure through which a close pastoral 
care was exercised even where the ministry was 
remote and itinerant—a structure moreover that 
could be manned by ordinary intelligent laymen.’ 
Moreover, where there is psychological and socio- 
logical resistance to church attendance, there is 
a place for the ‘para-church,’ the ‘church outside 
the church,’ the ‘church without walls.’ 

It would be a mistake to suppose that Wickham 
is obsessed’ with the world of industry in any 
narrow sense. Some of his most pregnant pas- 
sages have to do with the need to rethink and re- 
interpret the Christian Gospel by men who stand 
on this side of the scientific, as well as of the 
social, revolution. ‘Too often,’ he says, ‘the 
Gospel is preached wide outside the context of 
man’s life in this world, thrown to him from out- 
side like a life-buoy (or even a brick) inscribed 
with a soteriological text that is meaningless to 
the secular mind and indifferent to the social con- 
text in which men are rooted.’ ‘The hard facts 
of a scientific and technological organisation of 
society, and the welter of social revolution the 
world over, can be seen, not as awkward diffi- 
culties that we must somehow live with, but as 
the raw material of which our age has to be 
built, and through which the Living God con- 
fronts our century.’ And, when he wants to, he 
can break a lance with the Biblical theologians 
and put a heavy question-mark over their sup- 
posedly high doctrine of the nature of the Church 
and their depreciation of the ‘secular.’ 

There is a sense in which the New Testament 
is an appendix to the ‘Bible,’.a key to the 
wavails of Israel and of the entire cosmos, and 
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to tear out the appendix is to misunderstand 
it; the key, without the door before it, is robbed 
of meaning. That is to say that Christianity ‘is 
not theosophy. or the revelation of esoteric truth; 
Christianity is about the meaning of human life 
and history, of ordinary secular history which 
is the only kind there is, and if true, true for 
every mar. 

If there is to be a new reformation, this is 
certainly the spirit in which it must be ap- 
proached. It will be hard for the Church to take 
it. For what the Church has to do is not ‘to 
manipulate nor dominate the world, nor to escape 
from it, nor merely to reflect a voluntarist re- 
ligious aspect of it, but to understand it, prophesy 
within it, interpret it, and stain it.’ ‘Humanly 
speaking,’ Wickham concludes, ‘it is not con- 
ceivable that the situation can be retrieved by a 
Vaissez-faire policy of leaving the inherited plant 
of the Church as it is, with a few reforms and a 
little streamlining dictated by a weaker position 
in the national life. . . . What is required is no 
less than over-all reform. But reform is native 
to the Christian Church, and the test of reform 
will be the capacity of the Church to engage the 
life of the nation, from its great “principalities 
and powers” to its base in the common life of 


Hancock’s England 





Stately 


By ROBERT 


NSPIRED by Lady Barnett, Debrett has done 

TV_ proud. Sir Gerald Kelly and Sir Brian 
Horrocks proved that swearing and soldiering are 
almost as commercial as Emergency Ward 10. My 
old commanding officer, Sir Mortimer Wheeler, 
known affectionately to his troops as Flash Alf, 
has done the same for archeology. And in 1957 
John Robert Russell, 13th Duke of Bedford, aged 
forty, in twelve TV performances, was the greatest, 
successwise, among the aristocrats. The Duke is 
so anxious to please the telemasses that he has 
taken voice-production lessons. 

‘I reckon,’ said the Duke, ‘that every time I'm 
on the telly we get another 5,000 visitors the next 
weekend to Woburn. Of course I always work in 
a plug for Woburn, that’s the whole object.’ Keep- 
ing Woburn Abbey, the Bedford seat, out of the 
hands of the Treasury has been his Grace’s prin- 
cipal concern since he inherited the title three 
years ago and death duties now fixed at around 
£5,000,000. 

To avoid subsidising Woburn as well as West- 
minster from capital, the Duke has opened his 
home at 2s. 6d. a head to the public for six days 
a week (shut on Mondays) from the last Sunday 
in March to the last Sunday in October. ‘In 1957 
we took around £70,000 and that just about meets 
overheads. Heating alone costs £5,000 a year and 
the roofs on the stables need £20,000 worth of 
repairs.” : 

Last year over 372,000 people came to Woburn : 
‘On one Sunday we had 8,000 cars blocking the 
roads for six miles. They come principally because 
we give service. Henry Ford once said that if you 
provide people with what they want, at a price 
they can affcrd, and give them service as well, you 


can’t help making money.’ 


ing is sub-contracted. My 
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the people, in planned, persistent, sensitive and 
relevant mission.’ 

It is sanguine to say that ‘reform is native to 
the Christian Church,’ if that means that Church 
governments are naturally disposed to take up 
disturbing ideas and to forward movements that 
will shake and reshape the whole established 
framework. Wickham’s experience in Sheffield 
has been fortunate in that he has had a singu- 
larly imaginative and courageous diocesan bishop 
who has been prepared to sponsor and support 
his enterprise and to give the Industrial Mission 
all the scope it needed. He can hardly be so 
starry-eyed as to suppose that a similar enter- 
prise on a national scale would be blessed by 
the whole hierarchy, with the Convocations in 
the background, ever on the watch for ecclesiasti- 
cal irregularities and uncanonical procedures. But 
there is no reason why what has been started in 
Sheffield should not gather momentum and spread 
very widely, with such para-ecclesiastical spon- 
sorship and support in its early stages as are 
necessary to show that there is more behind it 
than individual idiosyncrasy or sectarian en- 
thusiasm. Anyhow, Wickham has got his own 
Mein Kampf off his chest. 


Home 


HANCOCK 


His Grace has provided so much service at 
Woburn that some of his competitors in the 200 
stately homes and castles league complain that he 
should be charged entertainment tax. ‘Pure sour 
grapes. I have been round the biggest rival homes 
and they can’t touch Woburn.’ 

Once inside the 3,000 walled acres of Woburn 
Park the customers are provided with enough ser- 
vice to prevent 30 per cent. of them reaching the 
eighteenth-century Bedford mansion, which is 
pleasant but not inspiring. There are forty bison 
and 2,000 deer, wallabies, wild birds, a stagecoach 
drawn by four horses (‘sub-contracted—I forget 
the price of a ride’), a zoo (‘I copied the children's 
zoo at Regent’s Park, admission 6d., but you get 
a free pony ride’), a children’s playground 


(‘LCC pattern’) and a maze (‘Hampton Court 
deen 
f€ homing budgerigars beloved of the late 


Duke are missing from this fur and feather fun- 
fair. ‘I got rid of them. When we were young we 
froze at Woburn but their aviaries were always 
beautifully warm. We had the windfalls from the 
orchard. The birds had the 
best imported fruit.’ Per- 
haps because of his child- 
hood the Duke does not 
hunt or shoot. 

Visitors who feel hungry 
can eat at three restaurants 
and a milk bar. “The cater- 


flower stall earned £8,000 
and the souvenir shop took 
£20,000 in_1957. The shop 
takings go up 30 per cent. 
when I serve.’ Normal 
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working hours for the Duke are 11.30 a.m. to 8.30 
p.m. in the season. 

Those who visit the house treat it with great 
respect. ‘I’m sure some never see anything. The 
motor-cyclists seldom take off their crash hats 
and just walk straight through without looking up 
or down. Everyone is terribly honest and all we 
have lost is one of the dogs. I don’t like dogs so 
that wasn’t a worry.’ 

The Duke often shows visitors round. ‘The 
workers with motor-cars, who are the bulk of 
Woburn’s visitors, treat him with as much respect 
as they treat his home. They accord him the 
highest tribute that one citizen of the Welfare 
State can give another. All conversations are 
opened with the phrase: ‘I saw you on the telly.’ 

The Duke often visits the milk bar to meet his 
customers. A photographer, who spotted him, 
asked him to sit in on a skiffle group and play the 
washboard. ‘I now find I am asked to judge 
skiffle contests. I know nothing about it but 
nobody seems to notice.’ Recently the Duke 
allowed a sub-contractor to install a juke box in 
the milk bar; ‘I don’t think it plays my wife’s 
record.’ The Duchess, the Duke’s second wife, has 
made a record of ‘Luck’s in Love with You.’ The 
idea was Mrs. Gerald Legge’s and the profits go 
to charity. The Duke said loyally: ‘My wife’s 
number is better than Mrs. Legge’s.’ (Mrs. Legge 
is what music-men call the flipover.) 

The. Duke is good at publicity: ‘I wouldn't 
dream of employing a PRO.’ His worst failure was 
when he offered to allow Miss Marilyn Monroe to 
sleep in a bed once occupied by King Charles II 
and Queen Victoria. Miss Monroe was not 
amused either. 
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Many judge his Swiss adventures his best piece 
of public relations. ‘I went to the mountains to 
do a commentary on a film. We got stranded in a 
blizzard, our mule refused to go on, and later we 
found that there was a crevasse hard by. I 
wouldn’t say this was a publicity stunt. I would 
say that the most was made of it. Mind you, you 
have got to watch this publicity business or 
you'll finish up with nobody wanting to know 
you.” 

The Duke knows how to treat reporters because 
he has been in the ranks himself. He did eighteen 
months’ journalistic jankers at the Express Glass- 
house, -where he served under that spiritual 
sergeant-major, Mr. John Gordon. The Duke 
looks back charitably to this: ‘That man Gordon 
is really an inverted snob.’ 

When Woburn shuts for the winter he plans for 
next year. ‘I went to an American tourist agents’ 
congress in Madrid recently to’ find out why 
Americans don’t come to Woburn. The answer is 
simple. They’ve never heard of it.’ To remedy 
this, the Duke will do a month’s lecture tour in 
the States. ‘I hope to appear on TV. I don’t care 
tuppence who sponsors the programme, beer, 
cigarettes, deodorants, anyone.’ So far the Duke 
has not appeared on American TV. He had an 
offer, which fell through, to be in a series called 
Dick and the Duchess. 

The Duke likes America and its cars. ‘I have 
a Ford Edsel, the first to be imported here, it’s 
dreamy, all electric push-buttons. Then we have a 
Ford station wagon and a Cadillac. The Cadillac 
is still in Jersey. I sold my house there although 
living there made the.tax position easier. I would 
rather pay taxes than be with those drunks. The 
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reason why I like American cars is that we have 
five children and if you put that lot into a Rolls 
or Daimler you look as if you are going to a 
funeral.’ 

When the winter plans for Woburn have been 
made, the Duke begins his feudal responsibilities 
of opening bazaars and making speeches. He has 
been more careful about the latter since he was 
rebuked by the 1/1097 branch of the Transport 
and General Workers’ Union for referring to 
‘dustmen.’ Fhe Union said that the proper way 
for dukes to address dustmen was as ‘refuse col- 
lectors.’ The Duke thought this childish: ‘I once 
said that Eton College buildings inside would be 
condemned by any LCC inspector. I never heard 
a complaint from anyone at Eton.’ 

Despite the success of his efforts to boost 
Woburn—the attendances have risen from 185,000 
to 372,000 in three years—the debt to the 
Treasury is enormous. ‘I think by selling land in 
Devonshire, Buckinghamshire, Dorset and Kent 
we have knocked a million off. I haven’t sold much 
of Bloomsbury yet but when I do the estate can 
bear the duties and still have money in hand.’ 

He thought: ‘Where are the Spectator offices? 
In Gower Street? Then I’m probably your land- 
lord.’ He was assured that the property is in 
splendid condition. 

When the Duke goes on his own holidays he 
prefers Italy. ‘My wife buys all her clothes in 
Rome. I love Rome.’ The democratic Duke 
sighed: ‘You know the Romans really know how 
to live. I went to a dinner party there where they 
had a footman behind every chair. They’re starv- 
ing.at the gates but isn’t it a marvellous way to 
carry on?’ 
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I Dear Sir, 


Toany young man who wants to fly. In this letter, it isnot possible to give full details about this worthwhile career. For further information write to: Air Ministry (az, Adastral House, London,WC1 
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@ The Clue of the Blue-Faced Boobies Ny 


By STRIX 


HAVE been reading, with equal enjoyment, two 
Tecedient books. 

In one of them—First Overland (Harrap, 18s.) 
—Mr. Tim Slessor gives a brisk yet urbane ac- 
count of an overland journey to Singapore and 
back by six young gentlemen from Oxford and 
Cambridge travelling in two Landrovers. He has 
this to say of their transit through eastern 
Persia : 

‘One can travel quite fast on most main roads 
in Persia. In fact, the faster one drives, the 
smoother the road seems to become. Above a 
certain speed the car lifts itself out of the regular 
corrugations and rides from crest to crest. These 
corrugations are the predominant feature of 
these loose and pebbly roads; sometimes they run 
like little waves for twenty or thirty miles on end. 
No one knows how they are formed... .’ 

After some further description of the incon- 
veniences caused by these little waves, Mr. 
Slessor continues: | 

‘Once or twice there was a creeping smudge 
of dust on the lonely road ahead, and a few 
minutes later we would slow behind a flock of 
goats or fat-tailed sheep, then wait until the 
herders had parted them to give us passage.’ 

* + * 


The author of my second book would have 
read these two paragraphs with gratification; for 
his central theme is that ‘in the process of evolu- 
tion we have lost something which was a matter 
of life and death to the primitive man; that is, 
his highly developed powers of observation,’ and 
he would have found in Mr. Slessor’s narrative 
support for this theory. 

Mr. Slessor’s companion, ‘who was inclined to 
be the Expedition’s scientific consultant, sug- 
gested that the corrugations had been pounded 
out, over the years, by ‘some function of the har- 
monic frequency of lorry springs’; but they were 
of course made by the sharp hooves of the goats 
and sheep. I have never been in Persia, and ‘of 
course’ is an odious expression; but all drove- 
roads or pack-trails are thus corrugated by the 
preference which most ungulates have for step- 
ping in each others’ hoofprints, presumably be- 
cause the ground is liable to be softer underfoot 


in the troughs thus formed than on the ridges * 


between them. Without going all the way to 
Shiraz, you can see this phenomenon (except in 
very wet and muddy weather) on any farm track 
or road-verge regularly used by sheep or cattle 
in this country; and that so alert and intelligent 
an observer as Mr. Slessor should have described 


first an effect and then its cause without realising ,, 


their relationship bears out in a small way the 
thesis advanced by Mr. Harold Gatty in Nature 
Is Your Guide, published this week by Collins 
at 16s. 

“4 * * * 

Mr. Gatty died shortly after he had finished 
this book. He was fifty-four. An Australian, he 
first achieved fame by acting as navigator to 
Wiley Post in a record-breaking eight-day flight 
round the world in 1931. He was given—by a 
special Act of Congress—the Distinguished Fly- 
ing Cross and, despite the bar of his nationality, 


was put in charge of Air Navigation Research 
and Training for the US Army Air Corps. In the 
Second World War he served with distinction in 
the Royal Australian Air Force throughout 
General MacArthur’s campaigns in the Pacific. 
After the war he ran an air-line and a coconut 
plantation in the Fiji Islands, where he died. 

The title of his book sounds a bit crankish, 
but it is in fact an agreeable and impressive blend 
of wide experience, wide reading, wid curiosities 
and common sense. Of his early flying days he 
writes that he ‘found it was much easier to tell 
the wind-direction on Mondays than on any other 
day by watching the clothes-lines, for Monday 
is wash day the world over’; and this observation, 
though not particularly profound, is typical of 
his approach to the pathfinder’s problems. 

His book is really a- study of the human 
animal's limitations and capabilities as a naviga- 
tor. He believes that the latter were once much 
greater than they are today, and that the ‘natives’ 
who were ‘discovered’ by explorers in historical 
times had in many cases made, before history 
began, voyages far more remarkable, more specu- 
lative and more ill-found than those which 
brought them into our ken; but he scouts the 
idea that primitive man possessed a sixth sense, 
a magical ability to find his way about our planet 
without the aid of compasses or maps. All, he 
maintains, that the pathfinder needs is his five 
senses, regular practice in their use, and ‘know- 
ledge of how to interpret nature’s signs.” 

Not many of his readers, perhaps, are likely 
to find themselves in such a situation as Brigadier 
R. A. Bagnold who ‘once found a water-hole en- 
tirely by the smell of one camel, which was picked 


CL City and Suburban 


By JOHN 


TRESPASSED behind the red curtain at the east 
Tena of St. Paul’s Cathedral to have a look at 
the stained glass which has been inserted there. 
When the new baidachino is revealed the stained 
glass beyond it is likely to be the focal point of 
the whole Cathedral, so that its design and colour 
are most important. Wren intended that his 
organ screen should shut off the choir from the 
dcme and nave, and many would like to see the 
organ case put back in its original position. But 
since, for some unknown reason, this cannot be, 
the stained glass must be something to which 
Wren would not have objected—though he never 
put stained glass in any of his city churches, nor 
in St. Paul’s. I do not think he would have ob- 
jected to the glass Mr. Brian Thomas has de- 
signed. It has’a seventeenth-century flavour about 
it in both its colour and texture. It has rich golds 
and purples and reds, a modern equivalent of the 
work of the Van Linges in the college chapels 
at Oxford. The Crucifixion in the middle window 
of the apse should be visible from the west end 
of the Cathedral. It is a great relief that this 
glass is dark and seventeenth-century-looking, 
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up eight miles away’; and although the table of 
‘Land Indications from Sea Birds’ is both com- 
pendious and suggestive, the knowledge that 
three or more Blue-faced Boobies mean that you 
are within seventy-five miles of land, whereas a 
company of twelve or more place you-fifty miles 
nearer, is likely to prove indispensable to only a 
small minority. But the cumulative effect of Mr. 
Gatty’s observations and researches throws a 
fascinating light on what the human animal can, 
or once could, do without benefit of science; and 
this book is strongly to be recommended to the 
young. 
* * > 

I wish the author had added a chapter sum- 
marising his views on the extent to which man’s 
senses are becoming atrophied. I imagine that, 
until he discovered fire, homo sapiens, like most 


‘other animals, could see in the dark. He lost 


the power to do this with the need to do it, mainly 
because he got out of practice; but he retained 
the power to make some use of his eyes in the 
dark, so that if necessary he could move 
cautiously about out of doors at night. How long 
will this vestige of his former aptitude survive? 
What with street-lighting, headlights, electric 
torches and the rest of it, the fraction of our 
population which regularly has cause to rely on 
its eyes at night must be tiny and rapidly 
diminishing. 

We still rely on our senses up to a point; but 
they have an easy time of it, they are not ex- 
tended, they are out to grass. We are, as Mr. 
Gatty many times reminds us, becoming insulated 
from the natural world by the products of our own 
ingenuity; we are moving into an artificial world 
of our own. If we survive in it as a race, shall 
we thrive in it as a breed? . 

It seems to me that only a very sanguine in- 
terpretation of nature’s signs would justify an 
unhesitating affirmative. 


e- 





for I had feared we were going to see anemic 
modern patterns isolated in seas of clear glass, 
such as deface many old churches in the city 
and elsewhere which have been restored since 
the war. St. Paul’s has set a better example. 


THE FLOUNCE OF A SEA WAVE 


Mr. Maxwell Knight, the naturalist, has made 
me a present of a large, live millipede from 
Africa. Except that it has to be kept in a tempera- 
ture of seventy degrees, its gives no trouble. It 
lives on lettuce leaves and apple cores and pieces 
of fruit. It has a charming face, rather like a 
seal, .with two large black eyes, and the move- 
ments Of its legs ate a wonder to watch, like the 
flounce of a sea wave undulating over a long 
shore. It is quite harmless and does not sting. 


- When it is frightened it gives off rather a nasty 


smell and I do not yet know how much it can 
be tamed. When I think of the trouble and ex- 
pense people go to over tropical fish I cannot 
understand why millipedes should not be equally 


popular as pets. 
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ForRTUNATE WELLS 

It is good to learn from the Wells Journal that 
the city of Wells is thinking of buying Stoberry 
Park on its outskirts. This is probably because 
a quite unworthy speculative building estate in 
red brick, clashing in scale and texture with the 
old stone city and destroying fine trees, has risen 
in a vulnerable part of its outskirts. Wells is for- 
tunate in being surrounded by real country which 
creeps up to its streets just as it did when Dean 
Alford apostrophised it a century ago from the 
Mendip Hills: 


How grand beneath the feet that company 
Of steep gray roofs and clustering pinnacles 

Of the massy fane, brooding in majesty 
Above the town that spreads among the dells. 


To destroy the countrified character of its setting 
with red-brick suburbs would be to damage the 
tourist trade of the city, which must be con- 
siderable. 


ENvo! 

This is the last paragraph I shall be writing 
in ‘City and Suburban.’ J have not been sacked, 
but the effort, week after week, of compiling this 
column is proving too much for me. I am ex- 
tremely grateful to so many correspondents who 
have told me of projected destructions and van- 
dalisms all over the country to which I have been 
able to draw attention. I am even grateful to 
those many correspondents I have infuriated, for 
at least I have stirred them enough to write and 
their letters have generally been published. I was 
particularly glad at one time to have stirred so 
placid a writer as Mr. Graham Hough imto a 
positively interesting fury. Goodbye to you all. 
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Bangers and Bottle Tops 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


A couple of readers have protested about my 
suggestion that if they want to get a good, old- 
fashioned banger they can find one in Harrods 
at 7s. a pound. The price, they object, is ab- 
surdly high. I agree; but I would far rather see 
quality being maintained through high prices 
than the continuance of the old, drab austerity 
notion that everything should as nearly as pos- 
sible be the same quality and the same price. 

I can remember—though admittedly this was 
a few years back—seeing a letter from some 
housewives’ organisation to the press giving the 
results of a shop-to-shop survey which had been 
done on the prices of certain common foodstuffs 
—sausages, I think, among them. This had re- 
vealed surprisingly big price discrepancies, for no 
apparent reason; and the object of the letter was 
to protest against the gross profiteering of a few 
shops, which were charging much higher prices 
for goods than the others. 

This struck me as singularly foolish reasoning. 
If anybody was to blame for the state of affairs 
it was the housewives themselves, who could easily 
have prevented the ‘profiteering’ by flocking to 
the cheaper shops. In my experience it is much 
more sinister when there are not considerable 
variations in price; because usually this means 
that either the retailers or the manufacturers have 
an effective price ring. 

If any shop can sell sausages for 7s. a pound, 
or 70s. a pound (which, after all, is roughly what 
some pdté manufacturers are doing), good luck 
to them! Nobody is compelled to buy his 
groceries at Harrods, and if you do not like its 
prices, you can cross the road—or go to Soho, 
where you will find every price variation, from the 
cheapest to the dearest, in a confined area. 

Naturally, there are other shops besides Har- 
rods which market a quality sausage, some of 
them much less expensive. You can find any 
number of them in Soho and in various places 
in the country where somebody still tries to main- 
tain the old standards. The Farm Shop in Lewes 
High Street, for example, has a 95 per cent. pork 
sausage at only 3s. 8d. a pound; it is seasoned 
with sage and herbs, and the proprietors claim 
it is quite the equal of the prewar article. 

One objector to Harrods’ prices asks if there 
is any reason why one should not make one’s 
own sausage to one’s own specifications. Indeed, 
and why not? Presumably there are still butchers 
who used to make their own sausages until it 
ceased to be profitable to do so and who would 
be prepared to disclose their formule. Alterna- 
tively, would it not be simple enough to use the 
basic sausage meat, dull though it is, as a base 
for experimentation with different types of 
flavouring? If anybody has any suggestions, I 
shall be glad to pass them on. 


* * * 


I have been inundated with bottle tops designed 
to keep soda and mineral water from going flat 
after the bottle is opened. All of them are ap- 
parently efficient, at least over the short periods 





which are all one is likely to want to keep the 
stuff for. I find the majority come from Char- 
rington’s pubs in the form of small plastic caps— 
poetic justice, this, because it was in connection 
with Charrington’s tie-up with ‘Canada Dry’ (and 
the consequent difficulty of getting other brands 


- of mineral water in their pubs) that the con- 


troversy first originated. 

I am glad to find that several correspondents 
claim they have been, or are going to be, tough 
on the subject of demanding to have the larger 
size of bottles; where a pub sells only ‘babies,’ 
it is always worth registering a protest. Do not, 
however, blame the manager. It is usually not 
his fault; indeed, one of the worst features of 


Sat LS 


the tied-house system is the way in which 
managers have less and less say about what they 
can stock. 

Anyway, I must just have been unlucky in my 
search, because bottle tops of this kind are now 
easy to come by, not only in Charrington’s estab- 
lishments, but in the gadget departments of most 
stores. 





* * * 


In this matter of pubs refusing to serve 
standard-size bottles of mineral water because 
they only stock ‘babies,’ I am pleased to find 
a distinguished ally in Sir Stanley Unwin. As the 
president of a society which held monthly meet- 
ings at a London restaurant, Sir Stanley used 
to order a large ginger beer, but invariably he 
found he was served a small one, in a wine glass. 
When he pointed out that he had asked for the 
large size, they would tell him that he might 
have two small ones (at, of course, a higher 
price); and when he protested, ‘he was told that 
the restaurant could not get the large size. 

This was untrue—as it usually is in these cases, 
But unlike the rest of us, who are apt to accept 
such excuses, Sir Stanley took the trouble to ask 
Schweppes about it; and Schweppes answered 
that the restaurant should have no difficulty. 
But in spite of this written evidence, which he 
produced the next time the society met, the 
restaurant continued to refuse to stock the large- 
size bottles. 

Sir Stanley then acted in a way which, I sug- 
gest, is an object lesson to the timorous 
consumer : 

For a long time I refused, in protest, to order 
anything to drink at our monthly meetings, and 
told the manager that I was giving the maximum 
publicity to their action. It took over a year, 
but I won the battle, and now every month 
without my having to order it a large-size ginger 
beer (ice-cold) is brought to me. 

‘It’s doggedness as does it.’ 

It certainly is! 
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HOLIDAYS & TRAVEL 


Around the United States... <— Brian Inglis 
# Trout and Truffles... one ons Anthony Hartley 
Moscow Night Out... one _ ows Cyril Ray 
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Around the United States 


IRST, a qualification: the US is a collection 
| States as different from each other as 
England is from Scotland. Few generalisations 
are valid for the whole country; and even within 
individual States there are wide variations of 
law (local option), custom and taste. And what 
follows are the impressions from a single visit—- 
a tourist’s-eye view. 

Cost. I was warned before I went out that a 
stay in the States would cost me roughly three 
times as much as an equivalent stay here. When 


I arrived I met people who said they would like . 


to come to Britain, but they’d been told the cost 
of living is much higher here than in the States. 
The reason for the contradiction, I imagine, is 
that it is the travelling which is expensive; and in 
one respect the US is certainly worse—anything 
with direct, personal service can be formidably 
expensive (haircuts are the notorious example, 
costing from 12s. up); and if you are travelling 
it is difficult to settle into a groove which avoids 
the need for such services. Consequently, if you 


By BRIAN INGLIS 


are going to America for the first time, with no 
particular objective, the sensible thing to do is 
to settle for some all-in tour, which will (or 
should) look after this problem for you. 

TRAVEL. The internal airlines are good, pro- 
vided you do not expect to be cosseted the way 
you are on international routes and provided you 
can afford to risk getting stuck by weather from 
time to time. Trains are too expensive for or- 
dinary purposes unless you take one deliberately 
for sightseeing—say, across the Rockies. The only 
Greyhound bus I went on was elderly and un- 
congenial, but from all accounts the newer buses 
are comfortable and extremely cheap. 

It is easy to hire a car (you can arrange 
wherever you go to have one at the airport to 
meet you), but expensive: payment by distance 
as well as by time. Every State has its own set 
of traffic regulations, which need to be learned; 
and signposting is for the native, not for the 
stranger. ‘Downtown’ is commonly the only 
direction; rarely do you get guidance through a 


town (as you do through London). Free maps 
are given away by most garages and they are 
essential, partly to learn about the ‘freeways’ or 
‘expressways’ —use of which halves your driving 
time, at a risk of doubling your blood pressure 
—and partly to avoid going the wrong way up 
one-way streets, which are poorly indicated. 

Public transport is usually bad and always dear. 
The minimum fare is around 1s. 3d. (more in 
some places). Little attempt is made to show 
the traveller what route the buses or streetcars 
take to their destination; and the driver, who 
takes the fares himself, is terse, if not rude, if 
you try to ask him where he is going. 

New York. Assuming that you will be staying 
in New York—and not on an expense account— 
some understanding of the subway system is 
essential. It is dirty, dark and odorous, but at 
least it is simple; no matter where you are going 
a token for Is. 3d., put into a slot on a turn- 
stile, “gets you on to the platform. It is 
at this point that your troubles begin. Maps of 
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the system are sparse; the only indication, as a 
rule, is ‘Uptown’ or ‘Downtown’; if you happen 
to get on to the wrong platform you may have 
to go out of the station again to get on to the 
right one (for another Is..3d.). 

‘There are three rival lines and, though chang- 
ing from one to another is permitted, it does not 
appear to be encouraged. To change at Grand 
Central Station is quite a feat; more than once 


I was approached by small knots of people, all ° 


hopelessly lost, not knowing whether it was 
IRT or IND or BMT which would take-them 
to their destination and unable to find any map 
which they could ccnsult—let alone any list of 
stations. 

Still, once you master it, it is easy enough; 
for 1s. 3d. you can go as far as you want (if 
you get on to an express; by mistake, much 
farther than you want). 

‘Taxis afe as advertised; a running commentary 
is normally included in the fare. My best speci- 
men came from a driver who turned out to be 
vehemently anti-British (the only American I 
came across who was, all the time I was over 
there). Hearing our voices in the back, he said, 
bitterly, ‘English!’ ‘I’m an Irishman,’ I said; and 
my companion, ‘I’m a Scot.’ ‘Then I’m ashamed, 
said the driver. 

ACCOMMODATION. A ‘room’ almost invariably 
means a room with bath, central heating, radio 
and sometimes TV, so there is no direct compari- 
son with most hotel rooms here. Even so, I found 
it usually possible to get a room for £2 a night. 

The reason they are relatively cheap, I suppose, 
is the competition of motels, some of which are 
excellent. Wherever I went I met people who 
swore they would never again stay in a hotel 
(except in the big cities) so long as they could 
drive up to their bedroom door, at 30s., some- 
times as little as 15s., for a night. 

EaTiNG. A safe rule is never to eat at your 
hotel. Breakfast, particularly, is much better and 
cheaper at the nearest drug-store counter. Drug- 
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store food, though simple, at least is cooked in 
front of you and served hot. 

Restaurants (except self-service restaurants) 
are expensive and, on balance, indifferent. The 
stock joke while I was out there concerned a 
French visitor interviewed on television and 
asked why he had ‘such a low opinion of Ameri- 
can cooking. ‘You ought to know,’ he said, ‘you 
have to eat here.’ The food invariably sounds 
good (American menus are mouth-watering) and 
usually looks good, but it rarely tastes good— 
in ordinary restaurants, that is: in American 
homes I found the standard was high. The cost 
of restaurant meals is also alarming; in one not 
very pretentious New York menu the steak was 
priced at 50s., and the cheapest main dish was 30s. 

DRINKING. The licensing laws vary from State 
to State and district to district; if you are 
travelling it is as well to carry a stock with you, 
as surprising places—many towns in Texas, for 
example—are Dry. The cost of drinks varies 
much more according to the type of bar than 
it does here, and it is wise at night to look out 
for places which bump up the prices without warn- 
ing. Some of us were caught by an unobtrusive- 
looking establishment called, as I remember, ‘the 
RSVP; where the drinks came to over 10s. each. 
When we protested, we were told that the price 
went up after a certain hour because of the music. 
But there was no music, we said. The barman 
replied that there had been, earlier. 

The American standard measure for, say, a 
whisky is significantly larger than the measure 
here, and the American home measure is about 
twice as much again—which is worth remember- 
ing, if you have not got a good head for the stuff. 

CLoTHES. As English clothes happen to be 
fashionable, particularly when they are on the 
English, there is no worry. Evening dress is rarely 
obligatory, except at functions on the banquet 
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level; and the only thing to remember is that 
central heating makes very warm clothes useless, 
except possibly for travelling. 

MISCELLANEOUS. It is wise to get the three 
common coins, the nickel (five cents), dime (ten 
cents) and quarter (twenty-five cents), firmly 
memorised; the nickel, disconcertingly, is bigger 
than the dime; sufficiently big to be mistaken 
for a quarter when tipping, though if the recipient 
happens to be a New York taxi-driver it is not 
a mistake you are likely to repeat. 

On the telephone, you can land yourself in con- 
siderable expense and trouble if you forget that 
there is a letter ‘o’ as well as a number ‘0’ for 
dialling. 

Postage stamps are sold out of machines in 
hotels, but you have to pay a premium: a nickel 


for four cents’ worth of stamps. This is usually 


simpler than finding a post office—they share 
with public lavatories the indistinction of being 
hard to come across. The visitor can be deceived 
by the euphemisms employed to avoid the use 
of the word lavatory: ‘rest room,’ ‘lounge’ and 
even (as in Denver) ‘comfort station.’ About the 
only place where the labelling is clear is in the 
South; for colour reasons. 

In a summary of this kind it is inevitable that 
the pitfalls should be stressed, rather than the ad- 
vantages; perhaps it is enough to say that in 
ordinary circumstances you are likely to be so 
well looked after, so hospitably entertained, that 
you may not even come to know that pitfalls 
exist. The only level on which I found American 
life unattractive was where the expense account 
(much less curtailed by tax-men than here) has 
corrupted; but wherever you go, I shall be sur- 
prised if you are not struck by the contrast be- 
tween the gloomy advance picture of the American 
‘Organisation Man’ and the friendly, human 
reality. 


Trout and Truffles 


By ANTHONY HARTLEY 


VERYBODY has his own France. Like pieces 
Ei a game of chess we have all stood on 
some of the sharply differentiated squares into 
which that most various of countries is divided; 
and have failed to make contact with other areas, 
which perhaps would please us more but which 
can never have the same associations as those 
where we have been before. Myself, I despair of 
ever getting to Provence. I have not been there 
on sO many occasions when I might have been 
that the red cliffs and southern villages and sharp- 
tasting fishes seem past praying for. Nor have 
I been to the Mauriac country of the Landes, 
where Thérése Desqueyroux watched every night 
for the wisps of smoke that meant disaster to 
the pine forests which are all that the sandy soil 
can support. 

But I have seen quite a lot of France. To the lime- 
stone of the Dordogne corresponds the limestone 
of the Jura, but the wines that you drink in the 
Franche-Comté are better than those of the south- 
west, where, as you cross into the Cro-magnon 
country, the vin rosé of the Loire is replaced by 
Corbiéres—a harsh, reddish affair which does not 
quench the thirst as it should. The food, however, 
is magnificent in both: in the Dordogne there 
are truffles; in the Jura, trout, 

Of course, the south-west scores in architec- 
ture and in prehistory. In Lascaux, if the visitor 
so desires, he may chill himself to the bone ob- 
serving how like us the artists of the caverns 
were; or repeat the voyage of Alan Quartermain 
on an underground river. Then there are the 


great pilgrim basilicas—Moissac, Sainte-Foy de 
Conques, Saint-Hilaire de Poitiers—strung out 
along the road to Santiago de Compostella like 
sO many signposts of eleventh-century civilisa- 
tion; but the student of architecture should also 
go to Vézelay and Autun, if he wishes to see 
the Romanesque at its apogee. I know of few 
countrysides as good to travel in as the three river 
valleys: the Dordogne, the Lot and the Tarn with 
their ruined donjons—it was Richelieu that 
ruined them—and their limestone ridges (the 
causses) where nothing lives but a few sheep 
browsing off the execrable pasture among the 
freestone walls. 

However, there are areas nearer home which 
are, perhaps, even nearer to what we usually 
mean when we say the word ‘France.’ An hour, 
two hours, from Paris lies the Ile-de-France with 
its chateaux, its cathedrals in the Gothic style 
and its soft landscapes in the manner of the Im- 
pressionists. A gentle, ruined classicism hangs 
over much of this province. There is nothing on 
earth as melancholy as Versailles in autumn. 
At Fontainebleau we are in touch with Francois 
Ier and also with Napoleon, whose carp, it is 
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said, can still be disfinguished by the rings 
through their noses in the fish ponds. At Er- 
menonville Rousseau was buried before being 
translated to the Panthéon, and the park in its 
overgrown state suggests, far more than its 
better-kept eighteenth-century ancestor, the cult 
vowed to nature by that paranoiac vagabond. 

No, there is no need to go very far if you want 
to plunge into the midst of French history. But, 
then, why leave Paris itself? On the Ile Saint- 
Louis one might imagine oneself in the seven- 
teenth century. The island had a luxury housing 
estate developed on it by a speculative builder 
at a time when the right bank opposite—the 
Marais—was the fashionable place to live, just 
after the construction of the Place des Vosges 
by Henry IV, and, by one of the usual revolu- 
tions of time, it has become a luxury area again, 
while the Marais itself is still sunk in the slums 
between the Rue Saint-Antoine and the river. 
This is the part of Paris which appeals to me. This 
and the left bank up to the Panthéon, where there 
are bookshops and Vietnamese restaurants and 





where thought fs said to germinate. Paris always 
leaves me with the feeling that there are things 
that matter—but not the Champs-Elysées, not ‘le 
caravan-sérail pour le noble étranger’ of Passy 
or Auteuil. Nor the cafés where artists whe have 
never produced a picture and writers who have 
never written a line imagine that they are being 
daring fellows and ex-GIs waste the American 
taxpayers’ money. 

Since these things are personal, it seems to me 
inevitable—perhaps wrongly—that every journey 
to France should be a literary and artistic jour- 
ney as well as a gastronomic one. It is worth 
finding out something about countries which one 
visits—preferably after one has been there—so 
that the next time there will be still more to 
extract from the experience of contact with 
another civilisation. The traveller in Europe— 
and especially the Englishman in France—goes 
through a haunted land. It is as well that he 
should know the name of the ghosts whose 
presence he suspects but whose form remains 
invisible unless they are conjured appropriately. 


Moscow Night Out 


By CYRIL RAY 


Owabays, as the tourists bustle hither and 
back, under the kindly eye of Mr. Khrush- 
chev, when people say, ‘But didn’t you actually 
live in Moscow, Ray?’ I reply, ‘Ah, but that was 
in Stalin’s time,’ and try to give the impression, 
without actually lying, of long sufferings,: silently 
borne. All I really suffered was a sort of bang- 
your-head-against-a-feather-wall neurosis, , that 
was born on my first night out in Moscow, s€ven 
winters ago. we 
I had just arrived, the only British corre- 
spondent in the city, except for the Daily Worker 
man, but there were three or four Americans, 
all married to Russian girls and tied, therefore, 
to the Soviet Union, for in those days there was 
no getting exit visas for their wives. It was’one 
of these Americans, Genry (there is no letter ‘h’ 
in the Russian alphabet, and we called him 
what the Russians called him), who asked me to 
a party some four days after my arrival. So far, 
I had spent the evenings in my hotel, composing 
a brilliant first despatch, describing my journey 
from Leningrad in a train old-fashioned enough 
to have been the one that Anna Karenina had 
flung herself under—a despatch that still lies, 
as far as I know, in the Moscow censor’s pending 
tray. In triplicate. After four evenings in the 
Metropole Hotel, it was high time that I went to 
a party, and I walked blithely out into the icy, 
glittering cold of Theatre Square to pick up a 
taxi. 
Unsure of my few words of Russian, and my 
accent, I showed the driver Genry’s address 
written down by Genry himself, in Rwssian 


characters. The driver nodded comprehension, 
and we swung past the Bolshoi Theatre, out of 
the clean, dry centre of the city, which is always 
kept clear of snow, into the narrow, snowy 
streets where people live. 

The taxi pulled up. I stepped out into the snow, 
paid my fare and watched the taxi drive off into 
the darkness. I put on my fur gloves again, 
against the cold; looked at the block of flats we 
had stopped at; looked up at the name on the 
wall—it was the wrong building and the wrong 
street. For all I knew, it was quite the wrong part 
of Moscow. (I got used, eventually, to the fact 
that Moscow taxi-drivers never knew the way to 
anywhere except the most prominent public 
buildings and—true peasants—would never admit 
their ignorance. In those security-mad days there 
was no guide-book to the city and no town plan, 
any more than there was a telephone directory.) 

There wasn’t a soul in sight; it was bitterly 
cold; all was hushed under the snow. I was lost 
in a strange and slightly hostile city, where I 
couldn’t speak the language, where Western 
Europeans were almost unknown, and where any 
ordinary citizen would regard me with puzzle- 
ment heavily laced with suspicion. So I heaved a 
typically English sigh of relief as a uniformed 
policeman came round the corner, for to my 
English eyes nothing could have been more re- 
assuring—even if he did wear a pistol at his belt. 
Up I went to him, a trusting smile on my face, 
and my piece of paper in my hand: where was 
this street I was looking for, please? He looked 
at me, and he looked at the piece of paper, and 
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ITALIAN ADRIATIC* 15 days £24.19.6 Three Capitals 8 days 29 gns. from 90 gns. 


Apply for free copy of our 192-page illustrated booklet, ‘Suggestions for Your Holidays’’. Over 3,000 holidays in 30 countries await your choice. 


44) TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD (Oxford St. end), LONDON, W.I. 
Members Association of British Travel Agents. 











HOLIDAYS AND TRAVEL 


he looked at me again, and he said, ‘Documenti.’ 
Where were my papers? 

What a silly question. I had no documenti, and 
for a perfectly good reason. In those days; when 
you arrived in Moscow, you gave up your pass- 
port whilst they made out a foreigner’s residence 
permit for you. So far, they had my passport, 
but had not yet got around to issuing the permit. 
As a foreign journalist, I should have had a press 
card, too. I had applied for it on arrival, had 
rung up for it daily, and it still hadn’t turned 
up. So I hadn’t a press card, and I hadn’t a 
residence permit, and I hadn’t a passport, and 
it wasn’t my fault: Soviet officialdom takes its 
time. And how could I explain this to a stony- 
faced policeman when I didn’t know more than 

couple of words of his language? 

I explained it all in English and I explained it 
all in French. I mimed the party I was bound for. 
And all the policeman did was to put a whistle 
to his lips and blow a piercing blast to summon 
up a comrade—not to help in the language diffi- 
culty, but so that the two of them could escort 
me to the nearest police station. I stand five foot 
two and a bit in my socks, and one policeman 
would have been enough, even without his pistol, 
but I was marched off, between the two beefy, 
armed bobbies, to the station, where one watched 
me and the other telephoned for a security 
Officer. 
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Ds lad 


One uniformed security policeman stood guard 
while two plain-clothes men questioned me, across 
a table with a telephone between us. They would 
let me get as far as picking up the receiver— 
after all, I could clear it up in five minutes if only 
I could speak to the_ Embassy or to Genry—but 
then they would smile and say ‘Nye?’ and take 
it out of my hand and put it back on its rest. 
Suspects, according to their book, were not 
allowed access to the telephone. Not that they 
were able to interrogate me; nobody had 
arranged for an official who could speak English 
or French. If the rules said that a suspect should 
first be questioned by an officer of such-and-such 
a rank, and then by such-and-such—that was the 
way it was done. If the suspect couldn’t under- 
stand the questions, and the officer couldn’t under- 
stand the suspect—nitchevo. 

So they telephoned the next highest plain- 
clothes man, and this was one who didn’t smile 
as he took the telephone away. He frowned as 
I pointed to the hours that had slid around the 
face of my watch; scowled when I pantomimed 
my story that a-friend was awaiting me with 
drinks (a lift of my elbow and a gurgling noise); 
that there would be girls (my hands made curves 
in the air); and that there might be dancing (a 
Chaplinesque shuffle). This was a man who re- 
fused my proffered cigarettes and immediately 
took out one of his own; waved away my lighter 
and struck his own match. Till now it had been 
exasperating, but somehow funny. Now it began 
to look disagreeable. I had been held incommuni- 





"“Cado for five hours or so; the new interrogator 
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Laze your way 
to South and East Africa 


in Sunshine and Luxury 


The joys of a voyage in stimulating sea air, 

as an introduction and conclusion to your trip, 

are lasting and manifold. The rest and relaxation 
ocean travel gives, with freedom of movement, good 
food, entertainment and, if desired, quiet seclusion, 
cannot be found in any other mode of travel. Every 
Thursday afternoon at 4.0., a magnificent Union-Castle 
mailship sails from Southampton on its 

‘fair weather’ voyage to the Cape. 


Reduced First Class ‘Quiet Season’ fares. 

Outwards: March, April, May. 

Homewards: August, September, October. 

You save up to £48 on the single fare or £85 on the return fare. 





QUICK TRIPS 


From £220 return by 
Rms ‘Edinburgh Castle’ from Southampton 
12 June. 
rumv ‘Athlone Castle’ from Southampton 
13 November. 
Allowing in both cases up to 
15 days stay in South Africa. 














Chief Passenger Office : Rotherwick House, 
19-21 Old Bond Street, London W1 or Travel Agents. 
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It’s simply marvellous to slip away from the discomforts 
of the European climate and bask luxuriously in the 
heavenly warmth of South African sunshine. 

Naturally there’s more than sunshine to make this a 
wonderful holiday country. If you’re the energetic type 
you'll revel in the excitement of the game reserves and 
enjoy all sorts of open air sports in ideal conditions. 
If more sophisticated pleasures have a greater appeal to 
you, there are many fashionable coast resorts with a 
gay social round, as well as the varied attractions of 
modern cities like Johannesburg. 

You can’t possibly be dull in South Africa. A friendly 
welcome greets you wherever you go and the day-long 
sunshine gives zest to everything you do. 





A typical Coastal Scene. A tall member of the Game Reserve, 
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LAND OF SUNNY CONTRASTS 


The South African Tourist office ~~ and costs — 
i ice fi your Travel Agent or Sout 
A ee ee a African Railways Trave! Bureau, 
SATOUR tiendly and helpful advice. For = Sourh Ajrica House, Trafalgar 


detailed information on transpor’ Square, London, W.C.2 


SOUTH AFRICAN TOURIST CORPORATION 


70, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. Tel: Grosvenor 6235. 475 rrvmm avenvn, wew yore !7 
_ , 





SUMMER SCHOOLS ABROAD 
ond 
MUSICIANS’ TOURS 


LANGUAGE COURSES 
Lausanne, Barcelona, 
Palma, Vienna, 
Salzburg, Mayrhofen 


ART & ARCHITECTURE COURSES 
Prague, Rome, 
Venice, Florence, 


Naples, Barcelona 


MUSICIANS’ TOURS 
Aix-en-Provence, 
Passau, Salzburg, 
Vienna, Verona, Rome 


3 SPECIAL TOURS 
to VENICE - ATHENS- 
KNOSSOS-DELPHI-ROME 


Apply for illustrated programme to 


HAROLD INGHAM LTD., 


IS ST. JOHN’S ROAD, HARROW 
MIDDLESEX 
HARrow 1040 & 1087 











The Ideal Holiday 
ROSAPENNA HOTEL 


Set in the loveliest scenery in Ireland, this 
Hotel has all the amenitics which the most 
fastidious could desire—its own champion- 
ship golf course, fishing, tennis, bathing, 
dancing, an ‘American Bar,’ incomparable 
menu, and 60 years’ tradition of comfort and 
service. 
For iNstrated brochure, 


apply : 


ROSAPENNA HOTEL 


CO. DONEGAL, IRELAND. 
Tel.: Downings 4. 











PASSAGES AND ROUND VOYAGES 
BY TRAMP AND CARGO VESSELS 
Cruises to Hanseatic ports, Baltic, Spain, Morocco, 
Mediterranean, West Africa, South America etc. from 
10 days to 3 months. Life aboard quiet and informal; 
passengers dining with Captain. 

Also passages to Canada & U.S.A. from £55. 


ARTHUR BOWERMAN LTD., 28 ELY PLACE, LONDON, E.C.! 
Tel: HOL 1887 














TRAVEL SERVICE 


E.T.A. TOURS of 357, Strand, London, W.C.2, offer a 

fully comprehensive travel service to all parts of the world. 

Tickets issued at official prices and all reservations made. 

FULL HOLIDAY PROGRAMME of cost price tours, e.g.: 
ITALY 


15 days centre holidays ... from €28 15s, 

15 days’ tour of art cities from £38 85s, 
SPAIN 

1S days on the Costa Brava from £27 10s, 
RIVIERA 


15 days at EZE SUR MER, nr. Nice, from £38 
SWITZERLAND 

15 days Lake Lucerne eos £31 10s. 
JUGOSLAVIA 

Coach and Rail tours, 14-15 days from £30 
and many others. 


Write for Brochures, — country and type of holiday 
prefer 














was obviously of high rank and equally obviously 
hostile. 

Perhaps, in the cold-war atmosphere of the 
time (there was a hot war raging in Korea), it was 
understandable that my captors—as I had begun 
to think of them—wouldn’t telephone the British 
Embassy on my behalf. A spy-mad bureaucrat 
would say to himself, ‘Pah! His accomplices!’ 
The Daily Worker man had, in fact, just pub- 
lished a pamphlet about the spy-ring at the Em- 
bassy. But why didn’t they ring Genry, I thought, 
who could assure them that I hadn't just been 
dropped by parachute to write rude words on 
the Kremlin wall? 

Not until the next day did I realise that while 
the men facing me had been telephoning their 
superiors a man in another room had been 
putting in a lot of work on Genry’s number. Long 
after my policemen had at last got through to a 
Kremlin official senior enough to say that I 
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could be let loose with a warning, Genry was 
told by his Russian cook that his telephone had 
rung three times that night, between eight o’clock 
and one in the morning, and that three times 
there had been a typically Russian conversation: 

“Who are you?’ asked the policeman. 

‘Who are you?’ asked the cook. 

‘Never you mind who / an,’ said the police- 
man: ‘who are you?’ 

‘Don’t be impudent,’ said the cook: ‘if you’ve 
rung this number, you know who we are. I want 
to know who you are.’ 

‘Impudent yourself,’ 
who are you?’ 

“What sauce!’ said the cook, and banged down 
the receiver. 

Muscovites had got into the habit of being care- 
ful, in Stalin’s time, and when Genry’s cook told 
him, next day, about the three mysterious tele- 
phone calls she said, triumphantly, ‘They didn’t 
get anything out of me: I never told ’em 
nothing.’ 


said the policeman: 


Allin Three Weeks 


By ROBERT KEE 


HOUGH the return air fare from London to 

Tel Aviv costs £135, this sum is probably, 
in terms of value, the best capital outlay for an 
exciting holiday that could be made anywhere in 
the world. Provided you are content to spend 
only an occasional day here and there lying on 
a sandy beach in the sun doing nothing, Israel, 
with its four quite different types of landscape, 
its Crusader castles crumbling into the Mediter- 
ranean, its Old Testament towns, its Byzantine 
cities splendid as .miniature Pompeiis in the 
desert, its Christian associations, its vast Jewish 
fortress of Metsada still overlooking the Dead 
Sea and the Roman camps that besieged it; above 
all: the amazing sociological phenomenon which 
in one decade, against all military and economic 
odds, has united so many different nationalities 
into one people—all this can be ‘done’ quite com- 
fortably in three weeks. 

It can be done comfortably in other ways too. 
In all the six main areas in which the traveller 
will want to spend a few days (Western and 
Eastern Galilee, Tel Aviv for itself and the Plain 
of Sharon, Jerusalem for itself and the Judean 
hills, Northern and Southern Negev), in each 
of these areas there is at least one first-class hotel 
by American standards, though the prices tend 
to be up to American standards too. There are 
also quite a number of moderately good hotels 
by, say, French standards of confort moderne. 
Food varies from sober excellent (rare) through 
goodish moderately-priced Oriental and preten- 
tious sub-Soho (mainly in Tel Aviv) to plain dis- 
gusting (fairly common). Oriental influences on 
Israeli cooking are the best. Wines from Mount 
Carmel are very drinkable and reasonably priced. 

On the whole Israel is rather more expensive 
for the English than England. The rate of ex- 
change is five Israeli pounds for one English 
pound, and usually one feels one would be more 
comfortable if it were about seven. But travel 
inside Israel is cheap owing to the admirable 
system of sheruts, or shared taxis, in which 
everyone pays for his own seat and which run 
between all the main centres several times an 
hour. There are also good train services linking 
Tel Aviv with Jerusalem and Haifa, though the 
sheruts are usually the more convenient bet. To 
make the most of Galilee and the Negev, it is 
best to try to hire a car or jeep for a day or 
two there; advice about this can be had from 
the Israel Tourist Corporation. 

The best times for a visit to Israel are from 


late February to the end of June and from the 
end of September to the middle of November. 
Here are some other practical hints: do take a 
few days off from ‘doing’ the country to enjoy the 
wonderful sandy beaches at Herzliya near Tel 
Aviv and at Shavei Zion near Acre, and the skin- 
diving at Eilat on the royal blue Gulf of Akaba. 
There are first-class hotels at all these places. 
Don’t worry about language difficulties; though 
Hebrew is the universal language, you can nearly 
always get by with English and you can talk to 
anyone if you have some French and German as 
well. Don’t be put off by the Israel Tourist Cor- 
poration’s tendency to stress Israel as ‘the land of 
the Bible’; this is only one of Israel’s many fascin- 














ating aspects, and in fact I found it worked the 
other way round: rather than the Bible making 
Israel interesting, it was Israel that made the Bible 
more interesting. 

Do make good use of the Israel Tourist 
Corporation, which has an office in all the main 
centres and is one of the most human government 
institutions in the world. Don’t be disappointed 
by the dimness of Nazareth from a Christian 
point of view; go and talk to some of the Arabs 
who live there, if you can get them to talk, and 
ask them what they think about the State of 
Israel. Do visit a ma’bara (temporary camp) as 
well as a kibbutz and a moshav. Do visit the 
delightful village of Pequin in Galilee where one 
Jewish family has been living consistently for the 
last 2,000 years as if nothing had happened in 
them at all. Don’t delude yourself into believing 
that taxi-drivers or hotel servants in this egali- 
tarian society will necessarily be insulted by a tip. 

Finally, the best method of achieving progress 
in the Dead Sea is a sort of upright bicycling ac- 
tion--as if you were riding a penny-farthing; and 
if you ever want to visit one of the Arab coun- 
tries on your present passport, get a second pass- 
port, which the Passport Office will issue to you 
for a year, or else ask the Israeli Embassy to 
give you your visa on a separate sheet of paper. 
The address of the Israel Tourist Corporation in 
London is 59 St. James’s Street, SW1. 
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General Sir Bernard Paget 
Kidnapping Blake John Wain 
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John North 
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‘Astor-Owned’ Randolph S. Churchill 
Hungary Sarah Gainham 
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Vice Prosecutions Michael Nicholass, ‘4. E. Dyson 
The Nineties and Sixties H.R. Barton 
Buckingham’s Water Supply John M. Cornwall 
Gallup Poll Mrs. I. Prosser 
PASSCHENDAELE 


Sir,—In reply to Brigadier Desmond Young’s query 
in the Spectator of December 27 concerning maps 
sent by Tank Corps HQ to GHQ at the time of the 
battle of Passchendaele, the following are the facts: 

On June 15, 1917, a report on the eventual battle- 
field, accompanied with a map, was sent to GHQ. 
The map was marked in four colours: brown, ground 
suitable for tanks; light green, valleys liable to be- 
come flooded; orange, German batteries; and dark 
green, woods impassable for tanks. In the report it 
was stated that, as the ground then was, tanks could 
negotiate it in most places; should it rain the streams 
(Steenbeck, Reutelbeck and affluents) would become 
serious obstacles; and should the ground be heavily 
bombarded, because the drainage system would be 
destroyed, it would become impassable to tanks and 
all wheeled transport. 

On July 16 the initial bombardment was opened, 
and between then and July 31 4,283,000 shells, weigh- 
ing approximately 107,000 tons, were fired on to the 
eventual battlefield. 

. Because ground was the tank’s supreme problem, 
to keep check of the destruction wrought by gunfire, 
HQ Tank Corps arranged with the RFC to have 
daily aeroplane photographs taken of the front over 
which tanks would advance. The information culled 
from them was transferred to a large-scale map, 
known as the ‘Swamp Map,’ a copy of which was 
sent daily to GHQ until HQ Tank Corps were in- 
structed to discontinue sending them. Strange to say, 
this in no way prevented the maps growing bluer and 
bluer—blue was the colour used to denote the bogs 
created by the destruction of the drainage dykes. By 
July 31 from the Polygone de Zonnebeke through St. 
Julien and northwards past Langemarck the Steen- 
beck had become a wide moat of liquid mud.—Yours 
faithfully, 

J. F. C. FULLER 
West Poundgate Manor, Crowborough, Sussex 


* 


Sir,—I feel that Brigadier Desmond Young’s letter 
in your issue of December 27 is in some respects 
unfair to OA, GHQ, in general and to myself in 
particular, OA consisted of Brigadier-General John 
Davidson, three GSOs I and three GSOs II. The 
latter had a dual role. Each understudied a GSO I 
and they were also General Staff liaison officers to 
forward formations. A GSO II was allotted one 
or sometimes two armies and on an average was on 
the road carrying out these liaison duties about five 
days a week. GSOs II rendered their liaison reports 
direct to Brigadier-General Davidson. These reports 
were dictated immediately on return to GHQ and 
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sometimes came back to the originator with the 
initials D. H. in blue pencil, showing that they had 
reached the C-in-C. I think that nearly all were 
seen by the CGS. Liaison officers made up their own 
programmes and sometimes when distances were 
great stayed out one or more nights. They had direct 
access to all commanders and HQs. Many general 
officers alluded to them as ‘“GHQ spies’ and were not 
too friendly. 

Of course, from time to time special assignments 
were given to liaison officers by Brigadier-General 
Davidson, and further, when their other duties per- 
mitted, the GSOs I used to ‘take the road’ as well. 

I understudied Lieut.-Colonel C. C. Armitage, as 
he then was, and was nearly always directed to the 
Fifth Army, having served under General Sir Hubert 
Gough at HQ 7th Division. 

I did not keep a diary and at this distance of 
time it is hard to remember more than a few in- 
cidents; but I have a clear recollection of one day 
during the battle of Passchendaele. It was in the 
latter part of October, 1917. The 34th Division was 
in action at Poelcapelle. 

I went up and spent some hours at brigade and 
battalion HQs. I could see, and heard much about, 
the awful conditions. I felt very bad about it all, 
probably to an increased extent as so many valued 
friends were involved. On return that evening I dic- 
tated and signed what could only be described as a 
violent report. After dinner I was sent for by the 
CGS, General Sir Launcelot Kiggell. He took me 
straight to the C-in-C’s room. There was nobody 
else there. Sir Douglas took me across the room 
to a big wall map and told me to elaborate my 
report. I did this at considerable length and with 
great emphasis. As far as I remember, though very 
attentive, he made little or no comment. At the end 
he said, ‘Thank you, Major Osborne. Good night.’ 

I left with a great feeling of relief... .I had 
unburdened my soul to a great man and a real com- 
mander. 

I had one other personal contact with him during 
this battle, but cannot remember details. 

Brigadier-General Baker-Carr was a fairly fre- 
quent visitor to OA Mess. Both he and Brigadier- 
General Davidson were, I think, riflemen. They ap- 
peared to be very good friends. I can’t remember 
being at the luncheon which Brigadier Desmond 
Young describes, but can assure him that Brigadier- 
General Davidson never told me I wasn’t doing my 
job well or gave me further instructions——Yours 
faithfully, 

E. A, OSBORNE 
Halsdon House, Honiton, Devon 


* 


Sir,—My attention has been drawn to a letter from 
Brigadier Young published in the Spectator of 
December 27 in which he suggests that I may be 
able to answer the question he poses in the first 
paragraph of his letter, namely, ‘Did any senior 
officer from the Operations Branch of GHQ ever 
set foot (or eyes) on the Passchendaele battlefield 
during the four months that the battle was in 
progress?’ 

I cannot answer that question, and Brigadier 
Young is wrong in stating I was at GHQ during 
Passchendaele, I was in the battle as Brigade Major 
of the 42nd Infantry Brigade of the 14th (Light) 
Division until October 20, 1917, when I went as 
GSO II to the 62nd Division for the battle of 
Cambrai. I did not go to GHQ till December 27, 
1917. Passchendaele was certainly an appailing 
experience and we suffered heavy casualties in the 
14th (Light) Division, including men and mules 
drowned in the mud. But all ranks had complete 
faith in our Commander-in-Chief, Sir Douglas Haig, 
and at Brigade level, as far as I know, we did not 
question the necessity to fight the battle-——Yours 
faithfully, 

B. PAGET 
The Old Orchard, Petersfield, Hants 


KIDNAPPING BLAKE 


Sir—Mr. Robson, by venturing to criticise Miss 
Raine’s conception of literary scholarship, has 
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provoked a number of attacks. And yet, to the dis- 
passionate eye, both the conception and its defensive 
polemic seem curiously simple-minded. 

Mr. Robson’s point, if he will allow me to state 
it very baldly, is that the subject-matter of literature 
is human life, and that if a poet has anything signifi- 
cant to say to his fellow human beings, they can be 
trusted to see the significance of it for themselves, 
without the aid of commentators who heap up moun- 
tains of arcane knowledge. In fact, the more this 
apparatus is assembled, the more the ordinary reader, 
for whom the poetry was written in the first place, 
will tend to keep his distance. Hence the metaphor 
of ‘kidnapping.’ 

Is Mr. Robson really ‘presumptuous,’ and all the 
rest of it, just for making this common-sense point? 
Isn't it, in fact, obvious that if a poet can’t be shown 
to be important without bringing in all this lumber, 
then he isn’t important?—Yours faithfully, 

JOHN WAIN 
25 Florida Court, Reading 


A NEARLY FORGOTTEN ART 


Sir,—Your printer makes me say that Mr. John 
Speirs in Medieval English Poetry ‘draws on the work 
of ...C. S. Lewis.’ I meant to refer, not to the 
author of The Allegory of Love, but to C. B. Lewis, 
author of Classical Mythology and Arthurian 
Romance.—Y ours faithfully, 

W. W. ROBSON 
Lincoln College, Oxford 


THE BBC’S RUSSIAN SERVICE 


Sir,—While one waits to hear if the BBC has taken 
Mr. Peter Wiles’s strictures to heart and done 
something about the Russian service, one hopes also 
that Mr. Wiles will turn his attention to other ser- 
vices of the BBC, specifically those English-language 
ones addressed to the so-called uncommitted coun- 
tries of Asia. 

He will, I think, find a state of affairs there even 
more disturbing. Judged by some reports that have 
reached me from India and BBC features to that 
area, one could almost think that there are only two 
political parties in England—Socialist and Liberal. 
—Yours faithfully, NICHOLAS TEMPLE 
1 Belsize Grove, NW3 

* 


Sir,—Last November the Director-General of the 
BBC addressed the Royal United Service Institution 
on its External Services. After the address—as re- 
ported in the Journal of the Institution—he was asked 
whether, in their broadcasts to the USSR, the BBC 
pursued any policy line or whether they exclusively 
relied on a straightforward presentation of the news. 
He replied, “The latter.’ However, the extracts from 
the BBC’s Russian service quoted by Mr. Peter Wiles 
in your issue for January 1 are so conspicuously 
‘angled’ that one must assume that Sir Ian Jacob 
was unaware of the actual nature of the Russian 
broadcasts—condemned by your contributor as being 
‘too pro-Soviet for the job in hand.’ 

Not that the actual content of these broadcasts can 
be described as a matter of too acute concern! The 
style—at least in translation—is so turgid that one 
must doubt whether the points they seek to put over 
can hope to make any impact whatsoever on the mind 
of even a receptive listener. 

Again, those broadcasts which, even hesitantly, do 
criticise the regime are unlikely to secure receptivity. 
The average Russian—as one can discover for one- 
self—is satisfied that his regime is doing a pretty 
good job: as it assuredly is by Tsarist standards; and 
the educated Russian, although critical of the regime, 
is the last person in the world to agree that the West, 
in the conduct of its affairs, is a model to all man- 
kind.—Y ours faithfully, JOHN NORTH 
Army and Navy Club, Pall Mall, SW1 


BEHIND THE TIMES 


Sir,—The dignified protests about Mr. Levin’s review 
of Oliver Edwards are surely barking up the wrong 
tree. The umbrage Mr. Levin took was the common 
outlook of the professional to the amateur, and Mr. 
Levin ought to be told that we have a high regard 
for amateurs in this country. Mr. Levin is a profes- 
sional writer; Mr. Edwards an amateur one, and 








admits it. That, fo some readers, is part of his attrac- 
tion, as it is part of the attraction of The Times itself, 
which is a very amateur newspaper indeed compared 
to, for instance, the Daily Express, as Mr, Cockburn 
has pointed out. 

I can imagine Sir William Haley calling in Oliver 
Edwards and saying: ‘Look, we’re thinking of doing 
a literary page. Some of the chaps don’t like the way 
the TLS comes in and collars all the best books sent 
in to us. We want someone to do a sort of leader for 
us. Chatty stuff, you know, not too highbrow. Whim- 
sical, if you can do it, but definitely not donnish. We 
think you are just the man. You always seem to be 
reading round the office, and you write pretty quickly 
when you have to. Will you try it? Same rate as for 
obits, of course.” ; 

And he’s done it, and several people have liked it, 
and said his pieces ought to be in a book as all these 
sorts of pieces come in books sooner or later, and he’s 
done that, too, and now Mr. Levin falls on him even 
more savagely than Mr. Amis fell on Keats, who was 
another amateur sort of chap, come to think of it. 

Pretty hard, I personally think, and I regard as very 
far-fetched the suggestion that Mr. Levin is really 
getting at Sir William Haley, because he thinks Sir 
William is Oliver Edwards. 

But if Mr. Levin really wants to do this sort of 
thing, why doesn’t he look at his home ground? 
Taper, for instance. I should like Mr. Levin to get 
Taper in a corner and say, ‘Now this business of 
parentheses. See my reference on page 839 about 
over-addiction to the parenthesis, which is not, in 
parenthesis, a device for including afterthoughts in a 
sentence already planned. And then, in two successive 
issues, you produce thirty-seven, including one “I have 
just noticed” and two “Incidentally,” which clearly 
points to afterthoughts as well as over-addiction. Now 
lay off. Enough is enough. Apart from anything else, 
the printers are running out of brackets.’ 

Someone recently suggested to me that he deduced, 
from internal evidence, that Mr. Levin is Taper. That 
is, of course, just silly, for Mr. Levin is obviously a 
most professional writer. So could he have a quiet 
word with Taper? He ought to be quick, or Taper 
will be putting his pieces in a book, and Mr. Levin 
might have to review it.—Yours faithfully, 

FRANK M. GARDNER 
Borough Librarian 
Central Library, George Street, Luton 


‘ASTOR-OWNED’ 


Sir,—Sir Ifor Evans, in your issue of January 3, 
complains that I described the Observer as ‘Astor- 
owned.’ He adds, ‘No members of the Astor family 
are members of the Trust, which was founded by the 
late Lord Astor and his son, who owned the paper 
at that time.’ These facts are correct, and I must 
express my apologies to all concerned, and notably to 
your readers, for technically misinforming them. 

At the same time I cannot allow the disingenuous- 
ness of Sir Ifor Evans to pass without remark. Mr. 
David Astor has been the Editor of the Observer 
since 1948, the year in which the Trust was created. 
I like and admire Mr. David Astor, but I think it 
must come under the category of the New Yorker 
‘funny coincidence’ department that he should chance 
to be the Editor of the Observer, rather than of any 
other national or provincial newspaper. I doubt if 
Sir Ifor discharges effective proprietorial functions 
in the same way as does Mr. David Astor; and 
whether Sir Ifor has done Mr. David Astor any ser- 
vice by his disingenuous letter —Yours faithfully, 

RANDOLPH S. CHURCHILL 
Stour, East Bergholt, Suffolk 


HUNGARY 


Sir,—Permit me to make one comment to Mr. Bryn 
Thomas, whose letter you published in the issue of 
December 27. 

I make no comment on Mr. Thomas’s statement 
that public-transport fares are lower in Hungary 
than in England, They are. I accept Mr. Thomas’s 
statement that a three-room flat with kitchen and 
bath plus security of employment amounts to 
‘liberty.’ I do not question his statement that there 
are no unemployed actors in Hungary. It may well 
be so. Nor do I question Mr. Thomas’s assessment 
of the talents of Julius Hay and Tibor Dery and 
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their companions. He probably knows the language 
well enough to judge them. I have only read them 
in translation. 

But Mr. Thomas claims to judge a nation by the 
way it treats its working class. I quote from the 1949 
Constitution of Hungary. ‘In the Hungarian People’s 
Republic all power belongs to the working people.’ 

The working class, then, in Hungary is not 
‘treated’ in any way at all. It is the source and wielder 
of all power in the nation. It rules the nation and 
the country. But I accept Mr. Thomas’s word that 
the Hungarian working class is ruled and not ruler, 
and I agree that he may judge the Hungarian nation 
by the way it treats its working class. 

I do not know where Mr. Thomas was during 
the Hungarian uprising. I was in Budapest. The 
people I saw fighting were working men and women, 
soldiers of the Magyar army, students and school- 
children, They had apparently plenty of small arms 
with ammunition and some anti-tank guns and mor- 
tars with a few tanks. The defenders of the Dictator- 
ship of the Proletariat had many hundreds of tanks, 
troop carriers, heavy artillery and aircraft. 

A people that is happy and contented, is ruled 
by its own representatives and is convinced it is 
running its own affairs does not go out into the street 
with petrol in glass bottles to fight T54s and the 
might of the Red Army. No rabble-rouser, no matter 
how fiery and persuasive, will ever make human 
beings go against tanks with bare hands for nothing. 

No amount of smart talk is ever going to get round 
that simple fact.—Yours faithfully, | SARAH GAINHAM 
Paul Clemenstrasse 1, Bonn, Germany 


COLUMBIA MARKET 


Sm,—Columbia Market is loved from afar, with Mr. 
Betjeman at his carriage window—Mr. Nairn from 
the depths of the Architectural Review. 

I am neither able nor qualified to swop architec- 
tural gossip, other than to reiterate that I don’t like 
the place, a view supported by the Editor of the 
Hackney Gazette of Monday, who says (inter alia) 
‘East London has in the past produced some freakish 
architecture like the insanely Gothic Columbia 
Market in Bethnal Green—which, we understand, 
Mr. John Betjeman wants preserved, heaven knows 
why.’—Yours faithfully, CHARLES F. F. FLEET 
Town Hall, Bethnal Green, E2 


VICE PROSECUTIONS 


Sm,—If more people had the courage of Dr. R. D. 
Reid in speaking out against these multiple vice 
prosecutions and the unhappiness and personal 
tragedy they entail, then our savage and vicious 
homosexuality laws might well be eased in a com- 
paratively short time. As it is, these cases involving 
sometimes as many as fifteen people continue to come 
before the courts all over the country. 

The dubious methods employed to track down the 
offenders reflect no credit on the police force. Nor 
do they reflect any credit on a law which, by its 
harshness and by its interference in personal matters, 
necessitates the employment of such methods in order 
to be effectively enforced. Surely, if no action can be 
taken on the main Wolfenden recommendation on 
homosexual conduct between consenting adults, a Bill 
could be introduced to give effect to the secondary 
recommendations on blackmail and on offences 
brought to light years after their commission? This 
would at least be a start. 

In the meantime, in addition to a national campaign 
against the homosexual laws (on the lines of the anti- 
hanging movement), could not some organisation 
along the lines of ‘Alcoholics Anonymous’ be set up 
to help those involved in prosecutions for these 
offences and their families (and often dependants)? 
Help only to be extended in cases not involving 
elements of assault or corruption of minors.—Yours 
faithfully, MICHAEL NICHOLASS 
16 Lampton Park Road, Hounslow, Middlesex 

* 
Sir,—I agree very much with Dr. Reid’s letter, and 
would gladly belong to any society which existed to 
help the victims and their families of our homo- 
sexuality laws. But even more to the point would be 
the formation of a society concerned to work for a 
change in the laws themselves. 
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The present situation seems to be this. The fact 
that some people are homosexual is not in dispute, 
and it is generally recognised that if left to solve their 
moral problems in private they would stand as much 
as anyone else of being decent and useful 
members of the community. The Wolfenden Com- 
mittee has recommended a change in the law by the 
decisive majority of twelve to one, and the responsible 
press has generally supported this recommendation, 
often in very strong terms. The conscience of the 
community as a whole is against the persecution of 
individuals simply because, through no fault of their 
own, they belong to a minority, and the Wolfenden 
Committee undoubtedly represents the good sense 
and humanity of most normal people when it urges 
that homosexuals should no longer be treated as 
outlaws, and that their friends and families should 
not be made to suffer so much unnecessary misery. 
All of this notwithstanding, the police round-ups 
continue, the advocates of the present law continue 
to regard themselves as instruments of moral justice, 
and the Government shows every sign of ignoring the 
findings of the Committee which strong public 
feeling forced it to set up in the first place. Is it not 
time, therefore, that those who feel strongly on this 
issue should work together and attempt to make more 
widely known the compulsive moral and rational 
reasons in favour of a change of law?—Yours faith- 
fully, 








A. E. DYSON 
University College, Bangor, North Wales 


THE NINETIES AND SIXTIES 


Sir,—In your issue of December 27 Strix talks of 
the decade of the Naughty Nineties being 1890-99, 
Surely he means 1891-1900? Similarly the Frabjous 
Sixties will not start until 1961.—Yours faithfully, 

H. R. BARTON 
14 Rue de la Verrerie, Bordeaux 


BUCKINGHAM’S WATER SUPPLY 


Sir,—.A Bill is to be brought before Parliament early 
in the next session, which, if passed without amend- 
ment, will prove to be a waste of the nation’s re- 
sources and a victory for blind bureaucracy. 

At present the Borough of Buckingham has an 
independent supply of good water which is pleasant 
to drink and comes from a deep well close to the 
town. Thus our water is produced cheaply and with- 
out processing. Geologists have stated that it flows 
underground from as far away as the Cotswolds. 

The Bill seeks to form a water supply system for 
the whole of Buckinghamshire. Water would be piped 
to Buckingham from a considerable distance, and we 
would be obliged to pay more for a supply of inferior 
and unpleasant diluted chlorine. 

The town is united in its opposition to the scheme, 
and our Member of Parliament has undertaken to 
support us. But this ridiculous clause, in a Bill which 
may otherwise be good in principle, will become law 
if it does not receive publicity—Y ours faithfully, 

JOHN M. CORNWALL 
4 High Street, Buckingham, Bucks 


GALLUP POLL 


Sir,—I make no claim to being an expert on public 
opinion polls but I have done enough work in this 
field to have some insight into its intricacies; enough 
also to enable me to appreciate the high standards 
which place the Gallup Poll almost in a class of its 
own. 

The fact remains that my spontaneous reaction. on 
reading the question of which I later saw you com- 
plained was one of considerable surprise. I have since 
stared this question out of countenance in an effort 
to test my own initial reaction; it remains unshaken: 
the question could not but have given a lead to the 
person interviewed. I cannot believe that Mr. Durant 
would maintain that it could not be improved upon. 

Nor do I think he would deny that the difficulties 
facing any poll on a subject of acute political con- 
troversy are almost insurmountable. Polls inevitably 
tend to shape opinion as well as assess it; at a time 
when we see impartiality and objectivity melting on 
all sides around us, can we suppose pollsters exempt? 
—Yours faithfully, 

1. PROSSER 
1 Gledhow Gardens, SW5 
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Contemporary Arts 


- Shakespeare and Chekhov 


THE most promising thing on tele- 
vision at the moment is the BBC’s 
World Theatre series, which has 
begun with Henry V and The 
Cherry Orchard. The young in the 
theatre-starved provinces are 
luckier than those of us who grew 
up between the cat’s whisker and 
the cathode tube. I think of Alistair Cooke and 
myself as schoolboys lining up at the Blackpool 
Opera House (I for the gallery, Cooke in his 
ritzy way for the pit stalls) to see the second 
Macdona company doing St. Joan. We'd looked 
forward to it for weeks and we talked about it 
for half a year afterwards. Chekhov, I may say, 
never came within fifty miles of us. 

And yet, is it all gain for the present genera- 
tion? I wonder whether all twelve of the plays 
the BBC are doing with star casts in this series 
will give as much pleasure to the young and make 
as strong an impact as did this single, live, imper- 
fect performance of Shaw. 

I rate Peter Dews’s production of the Shake- 
speare very highly. It was simple and unmannered 
and the speech made sense without loss of rhythm, 
especially Bernard MHepton’s Chorus. John 





Neville’s Henry was the most manly and the most _ 


soldierly I have seen since Godfrey Tearle’s. But 
Neville, like Tearle, could give no hint of a mis- 
spent youth. Patricia Cree I thought delightful 
though a little coy; after all, the girl was 
acquainted with the coarsest French words. Dud- 
ley Jones’s Fluellen was so strongly emphasised 
that it must have inflamed the nationalist passions 
in the Principality. 

The Chekhov was very good on one plane, that 
of an easy graceful naturalism. In some ways 
Chekhov, like Shakespeare, seems to have written 
with television in mind, for television can isolate 
and magnify the soliloquiser. But Chekhov in 
other ways must be a nightmare to the producer, 
who has to keep in camera a number of players 
who must not be grouped and must remain 
individual. The effect is inevitably untidy. I 
wonder whether a more stylised production might 
not succeed better on television. Harold Clay- 
ton’s production was strongly reminiscent, or so 
it seemed to me, of the version done a few years 


ago at Hammersmith. I wonder, too, when some : 


producer will break away from the traditional 
style of speaking translated Russian on the English 
stage. It is as formalised as the speaking of Ibsen, 
Shakespeare, Gilbert and Restoration comedy. 

But this is all too critical, I fear, of an excellent 
evening's entertainment. Nora Swinburne’s Mme 
Ranevsky, Paul Rogers’s Lopahin, Pauline Jame- 
son’s Varya and William Mervyn’s Gaev remain 
vividly in mind several viewing days later; and 
that is high praise for television performances. 

Pushing memory still farther back to the 
Christmas programmes, I wonder whether the 
commercial companies are right in down-playing 
such festivals. Of course the BBC has always over- 
done them; but they do build up that mateyness 
between giver and taker of entertainment which 
every theatre manager, every editor—and every 
advertiser—knows to be most precious. 

I do not propose to comment on the manner 
in which the Queen gave her speech on Christmas 
Day. It seems te me wrong when a Head of State, 
whether royal or republican, uses television as a 








medium of communication to judge the occasion 
as if it were a performance. I do deplore the 
programme which preceded it, with grand opera 
prose written by Christopher Hassall and spoken 
in full poetry voice by Laurence Olivier. I 
can only presume that these first-class artists were 
giving the BBC what it had misguidedly ordered. 

The one programme which compels me to turn 
to ITV nowadays is that given on Mondays at 
11 p.m.: Conquest of Space. This is a simple, 
relaxed feature about space and space-travel done 
in quiet conversational tones. I recommend all 
people who are as bored with this subject as I 
was, to give it a trial. 

The moralists have always been afraid that 
television would make us too passive. I call to 
their notice an advertisement in the Radio Times 
for rug-making materials which shows a house- 
wife holding a rug and saying in a bubble caption: 
7 it was so easy to make, even while watching 


JOHN COWBURN 


Quiet Assault 


«@ IN recent years we have been 
accustomed to a pattern in the one- 
-- man shows by young artists at the 
Beaux Arts Gallery—and else- 
where for that matter. Every 
twelve or eighteen months the 
walls must be filled with large pictures in many 
of which the paint is still tacky. Execution and 
appreciation has been a quick affair. Such shows 
have often had a kind of false finality as if art’s 
last word had been spoken. They have been fifty- 
gallon drums containing about a pint and a half 
of fuel and a swirl of gases under low compres- 
sion. Michael Andrews’s first show at the Beaux 
Arts is a very different matter. The modest num- 
ber of paintings and drawings has been made 
during six years and include some things from his 
student time at the Slade; one or two have already 
made a very noticeable appearance in mixed 
shows. The total exhibition gives an impression 
of being exploratory, but so intensely charged is 
each work, so purposive seems the painter’s 
attitude that no doubt occurs as to whether they 
should have been brought before the public. 

I reviewed one of them—Some People Sun- 
bathing—when it was at the ICA two years ago; 
it has stayed distinctly and persuasively in the 
mind’s eye ever since, not simply as a general 
expression of an attitude, a temperament, or a 
style, but as one complex and developed image 
with its own life. His finest picture to date, a 
portrait of Lorenza Mazzetti with the Spanish 
Steps as a background—and words are surpris- 
ingly inadequate to describe pictures whose 
allusions and ambiguities might seem superficially 
to be amenable to literary explanation—this por- 
trait also seems the more remarkable and solid 
upon a second viewing. Both these pictures with 
their fastidious tonality, their strict though not 
consistent realism, their reticent surface and 
colour, present an individual, a very individual, 
variant upon the methods of Euston Road art. 
Recently the handling of the pigment has become 
more demonstrative and the pictorial structure in 
consequence looser; I do not find any of them 
to have quite the same power as the two I have 
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already mentioned, but they are all and variously 
rewarding. 

Andrews’s work has rightness of scale excep- 
tional for the times; one would not wish his paint- 
ings to be larger or smaller, and in fact their 
particular size is not noticeable. What the paint 
contains and expresses is always more interesting 
than the pigment itself, one fact which accounts 
for their efficacy. Every one of them represents 
a quiet assault upon a large pictorial problem of 
one kind or another. In two strange pictures called 
Liony Piony this means making plausible and not 
absurd, serious and not trivial, alive and not dead, 
a situation which would seem to be hopelessly out 
of the question in the mid-twentieth century and 
was seldom conquered in the nineteenth—the 
relationship between a human figure and a wild 
animal. This is a fine beginning for the New Year 
and for a painter’s public career. 

BASIL TAYLOR 


Instrumental Music 


(RECORDING ComPaNiEs: D, Decca; 
DT, Ducretet-Thomson;  F, 
Felsted; OL, Oiseau Lyre; R, 
RCA; V, Vox.) 

A PIANIST who comes forward 

Ss burdened with the name Tchai- 

kowsky, an RCA blurb, and a romantic portrait 

of himself at the keyboard has a lot of suspicion 
in his listeners to fight down. André Tchaikowsky, 
who, in his so-called ‘début-recital,’ plays Ravel’s 

Gaspard de la Nuit and Prokofiev’s Visions 

Fugitives (R), disposes of all doubts in the first 

bar. On this showing he is a musician and virtuoso 

in the class of Julius Katchen. The cautious before 
passing judgment will want to hear him in some 
of the classics, in which many of today’s young 
master-pianists, including Katchen, can be dis- 
appointing. In these two works, especially in the 
Prokofiev, he shows a depth and keenness of 
musical perception and feeling that astonish, 
illuminate and delight. A brilliant recording does 
full justice both to the musicality and to the 
marvellous clarity of his playing. Unreservedly 
recommended. More familiar, less spectacular, 
but equally satisfying is Guiomar Noves in 

Schumann’s Fantasiestiicke, op 12, and Etudes 

Symphoniques (V), and in Chopin’s Nocturnes, 

complete (V, 2 records). Her playing of the 

Nocturnes must be preferred for warmth and 

poetic sentiment to the stylish but restrained per- 








Che Spectator 


JANUARY 12, 1833 


Tue Daily Papers have been filling their columns . . . 
with extracts from evidence before the Committee 
of the House of Commons on the Factories Bill. It is 
to be hoped that we have the worst cases brought 
before us. They are indeed sufficiently horrible; and 
must render the necessity of legislative interference 
in behalf of the sufferers evident to the minds of all 
but the most brutal. We have seldom read any thing 
more distressing than the accounts of the labour and 
sufferings which the children are made to undergo 
even in some of our best-regulated factories. It is 
clear that these poor little creatures have no ‘natural 
protectors. The Legislature therefore must step in to 
guard them against the intolerable exactions of their 
too often worthless parents and unfeeling taskmasters. 
A limit must be fixed by law to the age at which the 
employment of children in factories should com- 
mence, and to the number of hours each day during 
which they should be forced to work. Any inter- 
ference further than this should be discountenanced. 
It is a most difficult subject to legislate upon. We trust. 
however, that the Reformed Parliament will be found 
to contain many men of business. and of humanity 
also. who wil! know how far they can interfere with 
effect and without injury to the fair interests of any 
of the parties concerned 
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formance of them by Peter Katin (D), the second 
volume of which is now issued. On the Schumann 
tecord she performs the remarkable feat of impos- 
ing a feminine style on the Etudes Symphoniques, 
disguising everything of technical display or 
pianistic effort beneath the flow of pure lyrical 
melody, realised in piano tone of the utmost 
beauty. Also a five-star record. Schumann has 
been generously treated lately by Vox, who have 
now added his Piano Trios Nos. 1 and 3 to their 
earlier Quintet and Quartet. Despite some lovely 
melodies in No. 3 the Trios do not reach the same 
level as the more famous works, and the less 
satisfactory nature of the medium also is apparent, 
either in the performance by the Trio di Bolzano 
or in the recording—possibly in both. Another 
of the Vox pianists, Friedrich Wiihrer, joins 


HORENSTEIN— 
RETROSPECT 


STRAVINSKY 
THE RITE OF SPRING 
THE FIREBIRD SUITE 
Siidwestfunk Orchestra, Baden-Baden 
1-12 in. record PL 10,430 





A month ago, after a series of notable broad- 
casts, Jascha Horenstein concluded a concert at 
the Royal Festival Hall with Stravinsky’s 
“Firebird’’ Suite. The following morning THE 
TIMES wrote: 


The more we hear from Mr. Horenstein the 
more we admire his gifts. . . . His control of the 
orchestra was at all times absolute and in the 
“Firebird” Suite of Stravinsky the beauty of 
tone and phrasing delighted the ear. 


AND PROSPECT 


MAHLER 


SYMPHONY No. 9 
Vienna Symphony Orchestra 


2-12 in. records PL 7602 
Mahler’s Ninth Symphony will be included in 
Horenstein’s concert on January 15th at the 
Royal Festival Hall. Performances of Mahler’s 
symphonies do not grow on trees, and Mahlerites 
therefore have good cause to turn to the gramo- 
phone. The Vox recording of the Ninth makes 
it possible to listen to this great score again and 
again. When this recording first ‘appeared, THE 
MONTHLY LETTER (EMG) wrote: 


This performance has great intensity and sin- 
cerity. . . .  Horenstein’s interpretation has 
great breadth and depth of feeling and he gets 
superb playing from every department of the 
orchestra. 


VOX PRODUCTIONS (GB) LTD 
231 OXFORD STREET LONDON WI 
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Joseph Schuster in two cello sonatas—Brahms in 
E minor and Strauss, op. 6. They are a finely 
balanced partnership, and bring to both works 
a springiness and ease of style and technique that 
rid them of all heaviness of tone or heavy- 
handedness of romantic gesture. 

The latest addition to the Barchet Quartet’s 
excellent Mozart series is the Hunt Quartet, 
bocked by the E flat, K.428 (V). Without the 
enchantments of phrase of their best perfor- 
mances, these are stylish and pleasing. A rarer 
contribution to recorded Mozartiana is the fifteen 
one-movement Church Sonatas for chamber 
orchestra and organ (not a solo part), complete 
on one disc (V). Despite one or two very lovely 
movements, this is only for the insatiable 
Mozartian. A collection of four wind quintets by- 
J. C. Bach (OL) reveals nothing of the genius 
discovered in one or two of the symphonies by 
him issued by this company, but is the ideal 
sort of thing to put on as an accompaniment to 
dining alone. Spohr’s Octet in E (D), finely played 
by the Vienna Octet, strikes a similar level in a 
more romantic idiom, pleasing but too facile to 


A Couple 


; o| The Naked Truth. (Odeon, Leices- 

5 2: 8 ter Square.)}—Davy. (Empire.) 
= p| BRITISH comedy, like the weather, 
(¥} p| had bright intervals this week, and 
. the brightness was mostly due to 
2 5 a couple of Goons in a couple of 
(Z} | very dissimilar films. The Naked 
Ol Truth, in which one Goon, Peter 

Sellers, is to be seen in half a dozen disguises, each 
wholly unlike the rest, is as lively a comedy as we 
have had since the Genevieve days at least, and 
is directed by Mario Zampi from Michael Pert- 
wee’s script with just the right amount of neat 
gravity to suit its macabre tale of blackmail and 
attempted—trepeatedly attempted—murder. It 
starts with Dennis Price coming out of a doorway, 
eggfaced and smooth as ever, glancing up, hearing 
a shot, and, with the faintest intimation of regret 
about his shoulders, marching off down the road; 
then switches to the House of Commons, where a 
Minister is speaking and, in mid-speech, glances 
up, chokes, collapses, and is removed; then to a 
high window through which a stout woman 
clearly unfitted for such gymnastics leaps; then 
to a flat where a girl is making elaborate prepara- 
tions for a comfortable suicide, plumping the 
cushion up in the gas-stove . . . and so on. The 
arouser of all this alarm is a man who threatens 
to publish a scandal magazine on the lines of 
Confidential if his victims (philanthropic peer, 
television do-gooder, gushing lady-novelist, model 
engaged to Texan millionaire) fail to pay up 
£10,000 each within a fortnight. No one, of 
course, wants to do that, so the alternative is 
murder, and when individual efforts fail the four 
main victims combine, and finally callin the help 
of the 300 potential victims Mr. Price has on his 
files for future blackmail. The acting is British- 
ghoulish at its best. Terry-Thomas as the gap- 
toothed peer, Peggy Mount as the exuberant 
novelist, Mr. Sellers as the Wee Scot who dis- 
tributes pound notes and bonhomie on television, 
and as his nasty non-television alter ego, and as a 
number of others that a number of other wigs, 
voices, moustaches and personalities alter beyond 
recognition and almost beyond belief, all carry it 
along at the right brisk pace of serious and gleeful 
lunacy that, although mad, is absolutely no mad- 
der than life, and Joan Sims as the novelist’s meek 
daughter, jockeyed into murder and the disposal 
of bodies, brings, with her reiterated ‘Oh 
Mumsy!’ just the touch of protestant, outraged 
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reward attentive listening for very long. The 
Qctet on the other side by the modern Belgian 
composer Marcel Poot is eclectic, skilfully written 
and undistinguished. Other chamber music for 
wind instruments includes an issue of Brahms’s 
Horn Trio (D) that is intended partly as a 
demonstration of a particular make of French 
horn, the distinctive tone of which may for some 
be an objection to it. Mozart’s Bassoon Concerto 
K.191 is on the other side—with piano accompani- 
ment, which is not satisfactory. A more successful 
transcription is of one of his violin sonatas, for 
a flute and piano recital (F) that includes also 
sonatas by Clementi and the American Walter 
Piston, and a Divertimento by Frangaix. This is 
an interesting and enjoyable record, exactly the 
right quantity and variety to hear the flute in. 
Finally, for the lively-minded only, a new 
experience in sound, not exactly instrumental, is 
offered by two Unesco records of Musique Con- 
créte (DT), which are fascinating to hear a time 
or two, though the fascination seems unlikely to 
grow into lasting musical satisfaction. 

COLIN MASON 


of Goons 


everydayness to show them up. From about two- 
thirds of the way through the film declines, but 
do not let this put you off seeing the exuberant, and 
beautifully timed, early stages. 

Davy is another and less successful comedy, 
limited by its sentimentality and a curious and 
complete lack of any definite point of view or 
guidance on how to think and feel about its 
characters; but it is attractive and even memor- 
able because it brings to our hackneyed screen, 
so full of the same old British faces, so British- 
film-like as opposed to life-like, these days, two 
people who don’t look like film people but like 
(if you see the difference) just people; Harry 
Secombe, the other Goon, playing straight, and 
Adele Leigh, the opera singer. The story is the 
old one about the clown who wants to play Ham- 
let and is restricted by his old clowning loyalties. 
Mr. Secombe is Davy Morgan, prop of a family 
act called The Mad Morgans that, after sixty years 
of it, is a bit outworn and outgrown, even by its 
old faithfuls. (“Worse than Archie Rice,’ some- 
one behind me murmured at the press show, as 
they sloshed paint gravely over each other’s faces; 
only that, worse or better, one was given no lead 
about the way one should regard them. Laugh? 
Cry? Sneer? Sympathise? The lot?) But Davy 
has a fine tenor voice and who should hear him 
singing in the bath but a musical bigwig who sends 
him along to Covent Garden, to the despair of the 
family, who see their future tottering, and 
especially of sister Gwen, who sees her already 
disgruntled husband taking off when it starts to 
totter. At the audition Davy meets a young singer 
with all the musical background and sophistica- 
tion he lacks; and one suddenly sees in her the 
future he might have if he took it. The ending is 
unsatisfactory, being at once sentimental and un- 
likely, but the odd moments of reality and warmth 
take this uneven film well out of its rut: the singing 
moments at Covent Garden; Gladys Henson’s few 
minutes behind the counter at the opera-house 
canteen; the short meeting of the two singers, in 
which everything, as occasionally happens in life, 
seems to take a part in their sudden and complete 
understanding. Miss Leigh has, apart from her 
voice, that much, much needed thing, a new 
female face in a British film, and a quiet presence 
that strikes one as well worth knowing. And Mr. 
Secombe, straight, is something of a find as well. 
Director : ‘Michael Relph from a script by Wil- 
liam Rose. ISABEL QUIGLY 
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Proust’s Way 


By ANTHONY HARTLEY 


EARLY forty-five years have passed since the 

publication of the first section of A la 
Recherche du Temps Perdu, and I suppose that, 
by now, hardly anyone would dispute its author’s 
place in the front rank of European novelists. 
Certainly, if devotion to the mission of a writer 
is any criterion—but there are those who would 
deny this—Proust deserved that his work should 
live. More apparently than most masterpieces it 
was drawn from his own vital substance. Marcel 
the narrator reflects Marcel the creator in the 
same way as the positive of a photograph reflects 
the negative, and to read a biography of Proust 
is to observe how the whole of his life was drained 
into his book, until its completion accompanied 
the final dissolution of an invalid, whose last 
months were spent in a bare room where the 
wallpaper hung in tatters and where the only 
ornament was a large mass of exercise books con- 
taining the final drafts of the manuscript. Ad- 
mirable and exemplary asceticism! There is 
horror in the description of Proust’s last years 
—‘this waxen mask. . . whose hair alone seemed 
to be that of a living being’—but there is also 
grandeur. 

Contemplating the result of so much toil, it is 
essential to make the effort involved in consider- 
ing this huge novel as a whole. Any hundred pages 
of A la Recherche du Temps Perdu when read 
at random give such an impression of profundity 
of, psychological observation and acuteness of 
social analysis that the reader is tempted to linger 
in the volume he has opened. Swann’s jealousy 
in his love for Odette, the character of the maid 
Francoise, equally composed of peasant cunning 
and peasant wisdom, the sudden terrible ap- 
parition of M. de Charlus, paralytic and lecherous, 
on the Champs-Elysées: these passages—and how 
many more like them—reach the height of the 
novelist’s art. They are so funny or pathetic or 
tragic or grotesque (and Proust’s sense of the 
grotesque. is a considerable part of his talent) 
that we should like to enjoy them without any 
fuss. This is a universe which is doubly fascinat- 
ing for the English reader who has never entered 
any of those small historical pockets out of which 
French society is composed and which French 
logic has made worlds far more separate than 
would be the case in London. 

Then there is the encyclopedic side of Proust. 
On every page there are digressions on art, on 
music, even on international affairs. Proust—and 
in this he resembled his contemporary, Thomas 
Mann—believed in putting all he knew as well as 
all he felt into his work. The appearance of Elstir 
excuses remarks on Impressionism, that of Berma 
or Rachel introduces Marcel’s reflections on act- 
ing. These passages are in their place; for the 
reader there is no sensation of irrelevance, but 
there is a danger that the main thread of the 
work will be lost amid the bustle of the charac- 
ters and the brilliance of the conversation. Too 
often the adjective ‘Proustian’ evokes a kind of 
decadent Barsetshire, whose recurrent personages 
are to be used for clever pastiches and parlour 


games performed over the Third Programme. The 
talk—so common some years ago—about 
Proust’s having ‘caused’ the fall of France -re- 
vealed a misunderstanding of the austere mortality 
of his work so total that.it is hard‘ to think that 
those who indulged in it had.ever actually got 
to the end of Le Temps Retrouvé. For these 
errors even the complication of his style provides 
little excuse, since English-speaking readers are 
lucky in having at their disposal one of the best 
translations of any work in any language.* 

A la Recherche du Temps Perdu has for its 
subject the human mind—more especially the 
artist’s mind—and its need, Archimedes-like, for 
a fixed point in a shifting world. Proust possessed 
in the highest degree the psychological acumen 
and power of generalisation common to a long 
line of French novelists, philosophers and moral- 
ists. He was the heir to the classical belief in the 
intelligibility and basic uniformity of human 
nature. ‘Les étres les plus bétes, par leurs gestes, 
leurs propos, leurs sentiments involontairement 
exprimés, manifestent des lois qu’ils ne percoivent 
pas, mais que l’ artiste surprend en eux.’ Indeed, 
Proust’s genius is more explicable in terms of 
the great French writers of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, whom he quoted so often, than by reference 
to Balzac or even to Bergson. Like the pensée 
writers he aspired to the generality of an Every- 
man and, as with them, the substance of his 
work is formed by the accumulation of impres- 
sions on the tabula rasa of a human mind, that 
of Marcel the narrator. 

The more passionate the scrutiny of human 
nature, the more it leads to scepticism on the part 
of the observer. The relations between human 
beings can only be based on misunderstanding; 
what we call love, what we call hatred, shifts 
from hour to hour; from minute to minute. The 
idea of an experience differs profoundly from 
the thing itself. Reality only exists unchanged 
for an instant, truth is made relative by time. 
The events of A la Recherche du Temps Perdu 
take place in a world where nothing is fixed, 
where the most seemingly solid facts are whirled 
round in time’s kaleidoscope, where Mme Ver- 
durin can become Princesse de Guermantes, 
where Marcel’s love for Gilberte or Albertine can 
be as dead as if it had never been, where Swann’s 
way and the Guermantes’s way can meet and 
be reconciled in the person of Mlle de Saint- 
Loup. Over the whole surface of the novel a 
fine patina of illusion is applied. 

Proust’s search for firm ground in this chaotic 
universe, a universe without the fixed point 
afforded by a god, led him to the technique of 
his novel, which was also to be his cogito ergo 
sum. The psychological experience, on which 
Marcel broods in the Prince de Guermantes’s 





* REMEMBERING TIME Past. By Marcel Proust. 
Translated by C. K. Scott-Moncrieff. With illustra- 
tions by Philippe Jullian. (Chatto and Windus, £7 10s.) 


Swann’s Way. By Marcel Proust. Translated by 
C. K. Scott-Moncrieff. (Penguin Books, 6s.) 
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library before going in to the morning reception, 
is familiar enough. Some small physical sensa- 
tion, the taste of a sponge-cake dipped in tea, 
the feel of uneven paving-stones under our feet, 
can lead us to recapture past scenes in which 
they figured, Combray or Venice. And this por- 
tion of the past, freed from time, will be more 
intense, more beautiful than ever it was before, 
since it also represents our own liberation from 
contingency. ‘Une minute affranchie de l’ordre du 
temps a recréé en nous, pour la sentir, homme 
affranchi de l’ordre du temps. Et celui-la, on com- 
prend qw’il soit confiant dans sa joie. . . .’ These 
evocatory cross-currents both imply and justify 
a work of art, which is to incarnate the final 
liberation of the artist. To search for time past, 
to express it in a novel, is already to be freed 
from it—much as a psychoanalyst’s patient is 
deemed to be freed from his neurosis by having 
the experience which caused it reintroduced into 
his conscious memory. 

A la Recherche du Temps Perdu is, therefore, 
simultaneously a diagnosis of, and a cure for, the 
human condition. On the level of Marcel’s own 
personality the movement is from happiness to 
disillusion to reconciliation, which, in Le Temps 
Retrouvé, expresses itself in the mystical serenity 
that follows on Marcel’s discovery of his true 
mission while waiting in the Prince de ,Guer- 
mantes’s library. Even the awful masque of time 
at the reception itself—all those whitening heads 
and halting limbs—hardly disturbs the new mood, 
and the dark disillusionments that have gone 
before—the death of the grandmother, the dis- 
appearance of Albertine, the discovery of Saint- 
Loup’s homosexuality, the decadence of M. de 
Charlus in Jupien’s infamous brothel—are 
swallowed up in a growing assurance. Much of 
Le Temps Retrouvé gives an impression of grave 
beauty, and the gradual dwarfing of the charac- 
ters by the greatness of the experience in-which 
they are participating is comparable to a similar 
movement in Dante’s -Paradiso. It is a criticism 
of life rather than of Proust to say that his 
characters, too, are at their solidest in hell. 

In the mind of its author this great novel was 
an instrument of salvation, and, in taking this 
view of a literary work, Proust was at one with 
such nineteenth-century authors as Baudelaire 
and Mallarmé, whose construction of a creative 
myth had been not less total than his. Where 
he is unique is in his success in equating the 
myth, on which his work reposed, with his tech- 
nique of narration. The sudden intensity of vision 
provoked by the uneven paving-stones or by the 
sponge-cake dipped in tea was at once the method 
and the raison d’étre of A la Recherche du Temps 
Perdu. Novelist that he was to his fingertips, 
Proust s6ught and found his own mysticism in 
novel-writing itself. 

Life sometimes shows the unequivocal sym- 
metry of art. Proust put the whole of his own 
experience into his masterpiece, and we can 
imagine that it repaid him by an operation upon 
his personality for which the word ‘salvation’ is 
not inappropriate. But we are only saved once 
—by our own efforts or those of others—and, 
after finishing A la Recherche du Temps Perdu, 
it is hard to see how Proust could have started 
over again. He might have expanded episodes or 
filled out vignettes, but he could no more have 
created another such world than Dante could 
have written another Divine Comedy. Proust's 
death at the moment when it occurred was in 
some sense a recognition of the fact that all his 
potential works had been poured into the one 
book. Marcel the creator was to yield his place 
to his Own mirrored image permanently fixed 
out of the feach of time. The myth of the Phoenix 
has no other meaning. 





The Ghibelline Emperor 


Frederick Il of Hohenstaufen: A Life. By Georgina Masson. (Secker and Warburg, 35s.) 


AN excellent historian and a lively and imagina- 
tive writer, Miss Masson has managed to bring 
to the chaotic facts of Frederick's life and times 
an orderliness and readability more common to 
fiction than truth. This ‘wild beast from the sea,’ 
as Pope Gregory IX called him (Frederick merely 
called the Pope ‘antichrist’), stands out—the ner- 
vous reader may think—as the most notable ape 
and hyena in a world of apes and hyenas. ‘Stupor 
Mundi’ to his own century, crafty, cruel and intel- 
ligent, lacking the popular appeal of his grand- 
father Barbarossa, yet capable of inspiring loyalty, 
Frederick was a man of forward-looking views— 
or so Miss Masson thinks, presenting him in the 
guise of a renaissance man before his time. Cer- 
tainly he was a hater of church delinquency and 
papal greed, and first of all Christian rulers to 
envisage the secular State and strive to found it. 

It is plain, and Miss Masson emphasises the 
point, that Frederick had a quasi-mystical opinion 
about the scope of the Holy Roman Empire, but 
here he seems rather to be casting back to Roman 
- times than forward, and he used Roman titles, 
‘semper Augustus,’ and built beautiful castles and 
‘places of solace,’ whose plumbing, especially the 
bathing facilities, was certainly thought by the 
Church to be more Roman than holy. He loved 
his Kingdom of Sicily most of all and he loved 
to have beautiful statues and furnishings, which 
shows once again how little art has to do with 
civilisation, and he kept a harem of beautiful girls 
which he often took with him on his ferocious 
campaigns, along with his elephant and his 
leopards, and he loved, in his quieter moffients, 
to sit with his Mahommedan friends, having first 


New Statesman! 

“Mr. Brooks has a decided gift for 
characterisation persons are 
genuinely comic figures. He presents 
them with that affectionate, almost 
zoological sympathy which is an 
important part of the true novelist’s 
equipment.’ 
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a Carnival 
JEREMY BROOKS 


Yorkshire Post: 

‘A satirical farce of really observed, 
really contemporary characters, not one 
of whom is “‘out of a book’’. All the 
“best” people will read it. In secret, of 
course.’ 

Manchester Guardian: 

‘A real find—adult and most entertaining.’ 
The Times: 


‘Mr. Jeremy Brooks writes after the 
manner of the young Mr. Powell. 

He is sophisticated, funny and something 
more, and what that something more is 
the novel reveals as it develops.’ 
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dined most tastefully, and talk with them about 
mathematics and the natural sciences. 

He was half a child of the Crescent, churchmen 
thought, and the Pope thought so too. But 
Frederick was crafty and played for Church sup- 
port by attacking heresy and taking the Cross. It 
was some time, however, before he went on this 
crusade which is remarkable for two things:, he 
was under the ban of excommunication when he 
finally set out and he was more successful than his 
forerunners because he did obtain access to the 
Holy Places for all Christian pilgrims. That this 
achievement was due more to diplomatic haggling 
than conquest was held against him. Miss Masson 
believes that Frederick’s ultimate fall was chiefly 
because he was this renaissance man born before 
his time and that his singular failure to rally to 
the support of the Empire when the Tartars were 
on the trail was really the Pope’s fault for not 
being more accommodating about Lombard 
resistance’ to Frederick’s claim. But here again 
she seems jobbing back, not forward. 

For surely the vast agglomeration of territory 
which Frederick was after, from the Baltic to the 
Mediterranean, was anachronistic in a backward 
sense. What Imperial Rome managed tolerably 
could hardly have been useful in medizval times, 
when the Church, with most men’s consent, was 
so firmly in the saddle, and the secular movements 
were breaking up rather than cohering. 


One may chalk some good things up to. 


Frederick, not least that he hanged the two French- 
men who sold the poor children of the Children’s 
Crusade to the slavemasters of Egypt. And I 
would allow Miss Masson’s argument this validity, 
if I may venture to obtrude the view of a layman, 
that what to Frederick seemed Roman, shorn. of 
its territorial flourishes, did eventually take root 
in men’s minds and lead after centuries to the 
modern State. This seems often to happen, like 
Jason and his old lady: what seems to be one 
thing turns out to be another. STEVIE SMITH 


Guest of Midian 


Forty Years in the Wilderness. By H. St. John 
Philby. (Hale, 30s.) 
The Land of Midian. By H. St. John Philby. 
(Benn, 36s.) 
Forty Years in the Wilderness is another instal- 
ment of Mr. Philby’s autobiography. It takes up 
the story where the previous volumes stop, but 
also goes again over events described before, 
amplifying and adding to the details. There is, for 
instance, an entertaining account of a visit made 
to Jedda in 1924, where Ali, son of King Husain, 
was awaiting the end of his rule at the hands of 
Ibn Saud. The more one learns of the weakness 
and incapacity of the Sharifians, the more puzzling 
becomes the attraction they had for so many 
British officials, and their extraordinary aggran- 
disement at the hands of British policy. 

Mr. Philby is an engaging writer. He does not 
mince his words; he does not hide his thoughts. 
His narrative has that genial self-assurance deriv- 
ing from the conviction that the episodes in which 
the writer has been involved are important, well 
worth telling and deserve to be publicly known. 

Mr. Philby belongs with that handful of English- 
men who were intimately connected with Arab 
fortunes at the break-up of the Ottoman Empire. 
But unlike so many influential partisans of the 
Arabs, he ‘did not take up and promote the 
extremist pretensions which culminated in- the 
foundation of the Arab League. His loyalty and 
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affection went to Ibn Saud, a big man, worthy 
of admiration and respect, who carved out an 
empire for himself, and who remained largely 
aloof from the ideologies and intrigues of the 
Fertile Crescent. But his old-fashioned, uncompli- 
cated autocracy succumbed in the end to oil 
money and modern communications, which broke 
down Saudi isolation. This book records Mr. 
Philby’s reactions to this process. In the last days 
of the old King and under his successor, Saudi 
Arabia became a large bowl of soup into which 
the royal family and their hangers-on dipped with- 
out measure or restraint. When Ibn Saud died, 
Mr. Philby could restrain his indignation at this 
spectacle no longer; he published and uttered 
criticisms to which offence was taken, and he was 
expelled from the country in 1955. He remained 
in exile for a year, after which a reconciliation 
seems to have been patched up, and Mr. Philby 
went back to Saudi Arabia. 

This book, then, adds to the growing English 
literature of disenchantment with the Arabs. Who 
now believes in the Arabs? Ten years ago, 
academic groves and official plantations echoed 
with strains of delight and praise. The singers-are 
now mute, and we are left wondering what it was 
which evoked such excitement and _ such 
transports. 

A curious point arises out of this book. Mr. 
Philby states that Ibn Saud was not seriously 
interested in the problem of Palestine as such. 
Recently, General Glubb: wrote that Transjordan 
had no idea of going to war over Palestine, but 
that its hands were forced by other members of 
the Arab League. Who, then, wanted war? 

The Land of Midian describes a journey into 
the northern Hijaz. It is full of topographical and 
archeological detail of use to geographers, 
cartographers and explorers. 

ELIE KEDOURIB 


Marginal Figures 


Warwick the Kingmaker. By Paul Murray Ken- 
dall. (Allen and Unwin, 30s.) 

Mr. KENDALL gives us as complete a picture as 
he can of the so-called Kingmaker—though in 
fact he was not so much a maker of kings as one 
who was undone by them—but the reader hardly 
feels that he has got to know him at all. No 
portrait of the Earl of Warwick exists, so we do 
not know what he looked like; no letters have ever 
been brought to light, written by him or even to 
him. He is referred to repeatedly in the Paston 
Letters which fortunately throw so bright a light 
on this murky period, but that is all. 

There is in this book, however, much of very 
great interest that is only indirectly connected 
with Warwick himself. The portrait the author 
draws of Louis XI of France is magnificent. ‘Louis 
had a jutting, irregular, coarse face, dominated 
by a pendulous nose that gave him his sardonic 
look. His eyes were deep-set, hooded, veiled. He 
had a loose wry mouth and a very long-chin. His 
speech was thick and he talked much too fast.’ 
Louis regarded God the Father much as he ex- 
pected a small French peasant would regard him, 
the King. He did not wish to waste his time with 
anyone so remote, aloof and overworked. There- 
fore it was to the saints that he addressed his 
prayers. He did not hesitate to pester, bribe and 
even threaten this heavenly host, but he never 
cheated on the endless bargains he drove with 
them. 

Mr. Kendall also describes superbly the Court 
of Burgundy in all its opulent magnificence, and 
Margaret of Anjou, the indomitable and restless 


‘consort of dull-witted Henry VI, who spent most 


of her life fleeing before Yorkist forces. 
GERALD HAMILTON 
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Achilles Among the Women 


Greek Fire. By Winston Graham. (Hodder and Stoughton, 12s. 6d.) 
House of Lies. By Fran¢oise Mallet-Joris. (W. H. Allen, 15s.) 

Certain Women. By Erskine Caldwell. (Heinemann, 15s.) 

Five Men and a Swan. By Naomi Mitchison. (Allen and Unwin, 12s. 6d.) 
Gertie’s Golden Days. By Norman Gear. (Putnam, 15s.) 


THERE is no formula for a great or even a good 
novel, but there is for a readable one. A clearly 
told tale of intrigue, turning round an intelli- 
gently pointed and credible issue (political, inter- 
national or even literary), enacted by resourceful 
and smooth-talking charmers: contemporary cul- 
tural flavouring on the level of our old friend, the 
fruity don up-for-a-party: sex and violence of a 
refined nature in small but concentrated dosage: 
worldly knowledge that conspicuously includes 
food, drink and clothes and comprehends both 
familiarity with and mild contempt for the Ritz 
hotels in all capital cities. . . . Commander Ian 
Fleming, inventor of this formula, can now step 
forward to receive applause and a very large 
cheque. There are several intellectuals in the 
front row and Mr. Maurice Richardson is yell- 
ing his head off. So, I admit without shame, am 
I. And now, just behind Commander Fleming, 
comes Mr. Winston Graham. Less applause and 
a smaller cheque, but neither, I hope, is 
negligible, for Mr. Graham is fully entitled to 
share this occasion with the maitre. Less intelli- 
gent than Ian Fleming and altogether more naive, 
Winston Graham is nevertheless a true artist 
in the Fleming genre. Greek Fire starts in the 
rather stale atmosphere of Communist backstairs 
plotting. But these backstairs lead to the flat of 
a well-known and apparently anti-Communist 
political leader; and inside the flat he is giving 
a dinner, at which his mistress (whom he 
‘adopted’ when she was fifteen) is acting as 
hostess, and which is just concluding with dis- 
cussion of the Athenian city state and woodland 
strawberries especially flown from Corfu. Now 
readon.... 


Les Mensonges (House of Lies) has been 
written by a young Flemish lady called Frangoise 
Mallet-Joris. Her previous novel, La Chambre 
Rouge, has made enthusiastic colleagues start 
whispering the name of Balzac. This is over- 
doing it; but it has to be admitted that, despite 
a rickety translation, both the theme and the 
presentation of House of Lies do have an air of 
the old Thunderer about them. The novel con- 
cerns a tyrannical but now dying brewer and 
the jockeying of his relatives for the best position 
in the will. Bored by the easily-won subordination 
of his other relations, the old man focuses_his 
interest on his illegitimate daughter, Alberte, 
whose technique of giving nothing away excites 
his possessive instincts to a frenzy. Crushed and 
fascinated by the girl’s obdurate peasant cunning, 
the old tarantula is about to settle his fortune 
on Alberte, when it turns out after all that she 
is far more anxious to be convinced that her 
lover will accept her penniless than to go through 
her life with him rich but for ever in doubt on 
this point. She refuses the money (which I am 
glad to say goes to someone far less tiresome) 
and loses her lover as well. This is a novel about 
Greed; but no one in it is greedy enough for the 
purpose. The pig-faced Flemish family and the 
sleazy port they live in are well done; the super- 
ficial characterisation is good; but when it comes 
to the supposed money-lust on which the whole 
thing turns, the book. becomes merely an 
academic statement (‘these people. are greedy’) 
and sags hopelessly. Presumably this is because 
the youthful Mile Mallet-Joris, unlike Balzac, is 


still unacquainted with greed at close quarters. 
Maturity should remedy that. 


Erskine Caldwell’s Certain Women consists of 
seven stories about different specimens of the 
transatlantic female young. I read this book with 
interest, in the hope that Mr. Caldwell would give 
some clue as to why delicious American girls grow 
up into intolerant and bloodsucking American 
matrons. And indeed these stories do pro- 
vide part of the clue I hoped for—only part, 
because they are confined to members of the 
lower-middle class, if such a term is permissible 
when one speaks of Americans. The secret is, at 
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any rate on this social level, that American 
precedent and circumstance incite women to in- 
discriminate sexual activity before marriage but 
wholly discountenance adultery after it. Enough 
to embitter anybody. 

Naomi Mitchison, who used to write rather 
prettily about the ancient Greeks, has now pro- 
duced a rapturous volume of stories and poems 
exclusively about the Scots. This is a legitimate 
change of allegiance; but Mediterranean clarity 
has given place to Gothic utterance and a kind 
of fey poetic dottiness. For real dottiness, how- 
ever, Miss Mitchison is not in the same street 
with Norman Gear. His first novel, Gertie’s 
Golden Days, takes a dockland girl from 
adolescence to old age in a great rush of troubled 
language and broken imagery. There are some 
memorable scenes in this book, but as a writer 
Mr. Gear is a terrible bully and quite out of 
control. He will never be asked to the nicer parties 
until he throws away his bludgeon; I only hope 
he does not regard it as his own invaluable 
Excalibur. SIMON RAVEN 


Keeping Afloat 


Snotty: The Story of the Midshipman. By Commander Geoffrey Penn, RN. (Hollis and 


Carter, 18s.) 


The Sea My Surgery. By Joseph B. Maguire. (Heinemann, 16s.) 
Ramsay At War. By David Woodward. (William Kimber, 18s.) 
Enemy Engaged. By Ronald Sired. (William Kimber, 18s.) 


ON entering the Service, every matelot is told (but 
rarely, to my knowledge, believes) that the Mid- 
shipman is the lowest form of animal life in the 
Royal Navy. The Snotty’s 600-year-old recorded 
career, however, has often been a specially well- 
stoked hell: particularly during the eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries. And the terrible 
tale of training at sea and existence in the Cockpit 
at this time is the most absorbing section 
of Commander Geoffrey Penn’s Snotty: an excel- 
lent and comprehensive history, | skilfully 
assembled frorn contemporary documents written, 
for the most part, by the Young Gentlemen them- 
selves. 

We read here the comments of a child of eight, 
scribbling home in 1802 to the light of a tallow 
or Purser’s dip. His home is a wooden dungeon 
five feet seven inches high, with no ports or 
ventilation, on the lowest deck of the ship. He eats 
off the amputation table, with a red-hot shot as 
heater. In what spare time he has, perhaps, he 
carves toys out of hard, dry beef, salted, on 
occasion, almost a quart+r of a century before. 

Dr. Joseph Maguire spent thirty years going 
down to the sea in eighteen different ships, includ- 
ing the Queen Elizabeth and the Queen Mary. 
The Sea My Surgery is the vastly diverting, shrewd 
and well-written account of his experiences on the 
job, including wartime trooping. It is all very 
much above the average literary performances of 
medical men. 

Ramsay At War, by David Woodward, is a 
valuable study of the fighting life of the late Sir 
Bertram Ramsay, who organised the evacuation 
from Dunkirk and played a major part in planning 
the landings for Operations Torch (North Africa), 
Husky (Italy), Overlord (Normandy), and the 
assault from the sea on Walcheren that led to the 
opening of the Scheldt. Yet this remarkable man 
never caught the public imagination as a wartime 
‘personality.’ What is it that makes a naval com- 
mander of his superlative quality tick? I hope that 
Mr. Woodward may now be persuaded to write a 
more intimate and personal full-length biography 
of this brilliant sailor. 

Mr. Ronald Sired’s Enemy Engaged is a unique 
document. It is a journal from the professional 
lower deck (Mr. Sired joined the Royal Navy from 
the Training Ship Arethusa in 1937), and was 


written despite, apparently, all regulations. It tells 
of his life at sea first as an AB aged nineteen, then 
as a young petty officer with the Mediterranean 
Fleet during two of the most critical and desperate 
years of the last war. The simply written account 
has a devastating authenticity as well as pathos, 
and has been adroitly edited and placed against 
its larger historical background in a series of 
notes by Captain F.C. Flynn. CHARLES CAUSLEY 
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LEONARD 
MOSLEY 


“Mr. Mosley has put enough 
sincerity into his sad, strange 
little book to keep it alive to 
the end.”’ Sunday Times 


THE SEDUCTIVE MIRROR 
Ils. 6d. 


THE COLLABORATORS 
by Denise Kaye 16s. 
“This is a powerful novel. Writ- 
ten with topical urgency.” 
Manchester Evening News 
* 


THE KILLER WIND 
by Robin Hiscock 12s. 6d. 


“TI wish someone would give me 
Mr. Hiscock’s previous thrill- 
- ers. I’ve missed something.” 
Harry Green in the Western 
Mail. 
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HERE was scope, or space if you like, for the 
Frank Crummitts as well as the Rouget de Lisles. 
The setting, inspired by lines of the seventeenth- 
century poet, Samuel Daniel, was precise that the 
anthem was to be national; a patriotic hymn of 
the new, horizonless republic of the skies. A little 
serendipity was anticipated from the ethereal vast 
in which the competition would move. It was 
imagined, too, that some would get bogged down, 
so to speak, by the absence of mountain and flood; 
of native furrows to be slaked by foemen’s gore. 
They did. Still, if there were some bits of Mrs. 
Alexander, it was an excellent entry and there was 
some Addison (‘The spacious firmament on high’) 
besides. Panache, hardly to be avoided in such a 
theme, appeared in various forms. A version of 
the Brabanconne (H. Hardman) was, therefore, 
reasonable, but it was a little shock to receive 
Deutschland iiber Alles, intact, as a suggestion 
(I. D. Macdonald) and from Germany at that. 
One tovarich (J. A. Lindon) clewed up his lines 
with a chorus in Russian characters and several 
(fie upon them) unsuccessfully chose our Own 
National Anthem as their stave. Alberick, not on 
his usual form, was one of these. Gloria (sorry, 
not in excelsis this time) Prince was one who kept 
closely to the spirit of the competition and the 
usual impeccable style came with Vera Telfer and 
G. J. Blundell. Too many wandered too far on 
the sputnik theme, or were led astray by a Russian 
first-on-the-spot complex. 

So there we are. Less said, more space for the 
entrant, as they may truly say when they fire the 
first man at the moon. Congratulations, then, to 
H. B. McCaskie and music to the tune of two 
































The Spacious Firmament on High 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 410 
Report by W. G. Daish 


The usual prize was offered for the first verse of a National (not international) Anthem—in any style 
—for the new realm of outer space conquered by Sputniks land Il. 


Its manhood shall remain 
One more proud entry on the scroll 
That tells of man’s enduring soul. 


(K. V. POOLE) 
Space, Space, beautiful Space, 
Who could imagine so splendid a place? 
Transcendental, Platonic and outer still outerer, 
Spacemen and mortals alike do we bow to her. 
We'll ne’er abandon her—we’ve never tried, 
Knowing full well that there’s Nothing outside. 
While spacemen sail space-ships across the space- 


sea 
There’s naught she shall lack save a peripheree. 
So we doff our space-helmets and raise them to 
thee— 
Happy and glorious—ever victorious, beautiful, 
eautiful Space! 


(w. K. HOLMES) 
We are the masters of ultimate space, 
Earthbound no more, an ethereal race. 
All the earth watches new star upon star 
Launched by our science to circle afar. 
Planet to planet our future will soar, 
System by system our children explore. 
Empires have risen to boast and decay; 
We plan for liberty light-years away. 
Farther and farther our freedom extends— 
Frontiers unknown till infinity ends! 


(ARCAS) 
Sputnicia, star-spangled, ethereal, sublime, 
By frontiers unfettered, unmeasured of time, 
O realm of the Comet, O Meteorodrome, 
How blest are the mortals who count thee their 
home! 
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(ADRIENNE GASCOIGNE) 
From harmony, from heavenly harmony 
This universal frame began. 
By satellites, by heavenly satellites 
We’ve conquered outer space for man. 


(DOUGLAS HAWSON) 
Fair region of no gravity 
Unfouled by air or atmosphere, 
May no earth-born depravity 
Or man-made wickedness come here! 


(ALLAN M. LAING) 


This ring of space is ours to keep; 

No orbit knows a prouder bleep; 

And while the earth moves round the sun 
We'll keep the circle we have won. 


(Vv. LANGTON) 


% Apeople we have builded 
A realm from Fear set free; 
No pestilence shall enter, 
And War may never be. 


(JAMES S. FIDGEN) 


The Heavyside Layer 

Echoes with this our prayer 
God save our King Dan Dare, 
Lord of Outer Space! 


(PANDORA) 
% Collective comets streaming round, 


Shall all our enemies confound. 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 413 
Set by Pibwob 
The usual prize of six guineas is offered fe 





Six 
original schoolboy howlers on topics of ciivrent 
interest. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
413,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by January 
21. Results on January 3i. 





For Overseas Readers 
OVERSEAS COMPETITION No. 3 








guineas for his anthem. A guinea and a half each 
to K. V. Poole and W. K. Holmes, and a guinea to 
Arcas. Of the praiseworthy extracts which follow 
them, those entries of special merit are marked, 
appropriately enough, with a star. It remains only 
for me to wish all the competitors a Happy New 


Era. 
PRIZES 
(H. B. MCCASKIE) 
Ours was no chance-found realm of gold, 
No gift of Nature’s grace, 
But hard-won from the outer cold 
And cruelty of space; 
So if some taint of angry Earth 
Some envious purpose stain 
The primal wonder of its birth, 


In glorious gyrations as round thee we race 
We taste of the freedom of infinite space. 


lings to spurn; 


COMMENDED 


(D. R. PEDDY) 
% Lord bless our gracious, spacious realm, 
Where nothingness is purer, 
Whose living-space would not disgrace 
The dreams of any Fiihrer. 
Protect our earth re-entry set; 
Lest we forget; lest we forget. 


Though cramped in our cabin, we feel as it runs 
The swoop of the planets, the ‘speed of the suns. 
Thou hast taught us, Sputnicia, mere ground- 


O prosper our course—if we falter, we burn! 


Set by J. A. R. Pimlott 


The ‘Do It Yourself’ habit, a necessity in 
the remoter parts of the world, has now 
become something of a craze in Britain 
and the US, especially in such matters as 
house decoration, furniture making and 
small-boat building. A prize of six guineas 
is offered for either a ‘Do It Yourself 
calypso or a work song for ‘Do It Yourself 
husbands and wives. Limit 16 lines. 

This competition is open to all readers 
living outside the British Isles. Entries, 
addressed ‘Overseas Competition No. 3,’ 99 
Gower Street, London, WC1, by February 
25. Results on March 14. 














ACROSS 
1 Deck game, perhaps, in which players must keep 
their heads up (5, 3, 4) 
9 It sounds, in such a case, as if the Selection Com- 

mittee has picked you tardily (9). 

10 Being is a matter of sex and It! (5) 

11 Vindicate the Archdeacon in age (6). 

12 The way to get near a very quiet fish (8). 

13 He fed ravenously! (6) 

15 Cost of repairs on the road, all set out (8). 

18 Ida leaps over the barrier (8). 

19 Nigh on a penny for this (6). 

21 The plagiarist’s production is a model (4, 4). 

23 It gives me the pip, the conscript might say in the 
kiosk (4-2). 

26 One missing from the team? This should fill the 
gap (5). 

27 It’s risky to look in the mirror (9). 

28 You can depend on their putting their foot 

down (12). 


Two prizes will be awarded: pont at Ss araeee ome fl Chanteays © 
will be awarded to the senders 


and a book token for one guinea. They 
opened at noon on January 21 and addressed: 


SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 974 


DOWN 
1 Select equipment for climbing (7). 
2 O’Connor takes cover among the braves? (5) 
3 The figure of Time? (4-5) 
4 Undiluted beast (4). 
5 He paints intricately, scenery perhaps? (8) 
6 She hesitates to appear in a very diaphanous 
fabric (5). 
7 ‘A king of shreds and ——’ (Shakespeare) (7). 
8 Miles round the upturned car (8). 
14 There’s something amiss when misfortunes are 
so concealed (3-5). 
16 Exhortation to join the association to invest? (9) 
17 It’s a gift! (8) 
18 Ethelberta’s young sister is in the pink (7). 
20 nn birds reduce the blaze, but not with water 


22 It’s so flat to put a veto on almost everything (5). 
24 The laird’s turned very grey (5). 


25 ‘A —— at the gate Of Eden stood disconsolate’ 
(Moore) (4). 


od tae ties tae enieet eoitines 


Coenweed Ree. 974, 99 Gower St., London, WC1. 
Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords.. 


en eet 
Co aans, Gassien 


















































































































Solution on January 24 





Solution to No. 972 on page 59 
No. 972 Mrs. Wa. Casa, The Old Vicarage, 
tune Mus H. Branpea, San San Michele, Domewood, 
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THE STEEL COMPANY OF WALES 


A YEAR OF EXCELLENT PROGRESS 
FACTORS CONTRIBUTING TO RECORD RESULTS 


IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY: NEED FOR VIGOROUS AND ENLIGHTENED 
LONG-TERM POLICY 


RENATIONALISATION: APPEAL IN COUNTRY’S INTERESTS FOR 
STANDSTILL PERIOD 


MR. HARALD PEAKE ON PLANNED DEVELOPMENTS 


On 14th March, 1957, The Iron and Steel Holding 
and Realisation Agency offered for sale to the public 
at par 40,000,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each in the 
Company. Firm applications for 45,695,000 shares 
were received and a scaling down of the larger appli- 
cations took place before allotment. This offer pro- 
duced the largest amount which had up to that date 
been raised in the City of London by an issue of one 
class of shares on one day. 1,788 out of 22,750 
eligible members of the staff and of the employees 
applied for and took up shares under a scheme pro- 
viding for payment to be spread over a period of two 
years by means of an interest free loan from the 
Company. Capital subscribed under this scheme 
amounted to £248,500. 

There are now approximately 29,000 shareholders 
including one in every twelve persons employed by 
the Company. 

In the prospectus relating to the issue, I stated 
that the Directors were then “of the opinion that in 
the absence of unforeseen circumstances, trading 
profits for the year to 28th September, 1957, will be 
not less than £16,000,000 before depreciation, interest 
and taxation.” It is encouraging to be able to report 
an actual profit of £18,980,450. This is in excess of 
the profit for 1955 and is the highest in the history 
of the Company. The profit for 1956 was affected 
adversely by reduced production resulting from the 
embargo on overtime by maintenance craftsmen. The 
record profit for 1957 is largely due to increased pro- 
duction resulting from the completion of the second 
development plan and also to improvements in 
operating. 

The value of sales in 1957 was 25 per cent. higher 
than in the previous year. Approximately a quarter 
of the proceeds of sales were from exports. 

The past year has been one of excellent progress 
in all three divisions. 


CAPITAL REORGANISATION 


In March, 1957, the authorised capital was in- 
creased from £40,000,000 to £60,000,000. Subse- 
quently 23,063,959 new ordinary shares of £1 each 
were subscribed in cash at par by the Agency, bring- 
ing the issued capital up to £40,000,000. Shares to this 
amount were the subject of the offer and sale to the 
public to which reference has already been made. 

2,000,000 and 1,000,000 ordinary shares were 
taken up, respectively, by Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds 
Limited and The Metal Box Company Limited. Both 
Companies are substantial customers for our pro- 
ducts and the directors welcome them to the share 
register. 

To replace the £15,000,000 3 per cent. First Mort- 
gage Debenture Stock 1952/57, which was repaid at 
£101 per cent. on 16th July, 1957, and to repay loans 
from the Agency and from Finance Corporation for 
Industry Limited, £40,000,000 54 per cent. First 
Debenture Stock 1980/85 has been created and, sub- 
sequently, issued to the Agency at £98 per cent. and 
£25,000,000 53 per cent. Second Debenture Stock 
1964/87 has also been created and, subsequently, 
issued to the Agency at £98 per cent. 

In order to provide funds for the completion of 
the third development plan and also for additional 
working capital the Agency have agreed to make or 
arrange for advances up to £40,000,000 repayable not 
later than 1964. The amounts drawn against these 
advances are expected to reach their peak in 1959 
and thereafter, depending upon conditions at the time 





and the actual cost of the work, should be finally 
repaid in the course of the subsequent three or four 
years. 

By these means all the foreseeable financial re- 
quirements of the Company have been secured. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


In the Consolidated Profit and Loss Account it 
will be seen that the trading profit is £18,980,450 
compared with £14,228,057 in the previous year. As a 
result of continued heavy spending on capital account 
the provision for depreciation is higher at £5,659,569 
compared with £4,694,488 last year. Interest on De- 
bentures and Loans is higher at £4,164,217 against 
£3,583,172 owing to higher interest rates. Taxation 
on profit for the year has increased from £1.950,000 
to £4,500,000 as a result of the higher profit and a 
reduction in the amount of investment allowances. 

The balance of profit after taxation is, therefore, 
£4,656,664 compared with £4,000,397. The directors 
have allocated £2,400,000 against £1,700,000 to Fixed 
Assets Replacement Reserve. 

Dividends, less Income Tax, paid and proposed on 
the ordinary shares will absorb £1,380,000 compared 
with £389,529 due to the higher amount of capital 
issued and to the higher rate of dividend. After 
deducting from the balance of profit brought forward 
from past years £1,648,459, being the cost of the 
capital reorganisation and £3,063,959, being the 
amount of the special dividend which was paid to 
the Agency on Sth March, 1957, there is a balance of 
profit to be carried forward to next year amounting 
to £6,066,487 compared with £9,902,241 a year ago. 

To summarise the result of the year’s trading, the 
profit of £18,980,450 has been used to the extent of 
£5,544,217 on interest and dividends, £4,500,000 on 
taxation and the remainder amounting to £8,936,233 
has been retained in the business for provisions for 
depreciation of assets in use and to meet part of the 
cost of the second and third development plans. 

The main changes in the Consolidated Balance 
Sheet are related to the capital reorganisation already 
referred to. 

Debtors, creditors and stocks have increased com- 
pared with the previous year due to the higher volume 
of trade and the general increase in prices. 

The decrease of £90,000 in trade investments is due 
to the repayment out of profits of the balance of the 
loan to Heckett (Wales) Limited. 


THIRD DEVELOPMENT PLAN 


By the end of the year expenditure amounting to 
£48,000,000 had been sanctioned by your Board and 
~£10,500,000 had actually been expended in respect of 
the plan which is now estimated to cost £52,500,000. 
In the early months, the greater part of the work 
and of the expenditure was in connection with the 
foundations of the larger units. 

Now that the foundations are nearly complete, 
constructional work is going ahead rapidly and there 
are good prospects of the plan being completed by 
the end of 1959. 

When this development plan is in full operation 
the Company’s steel output will be increased to 
3,000,000 tons annually which will be rolled into 

“plates, sheets or tinplates as the market conditions 
require. 
STEEL DIVISION 


Production of ingots at 2,095,000 is the highest so 
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far attained. At the end of the year production was 
running at an annual rate of 2,300,000 tons. 

It has been a year of excellent progress in all 
departments in spite of the consequences of the 
nationalisation of the Suez Canal. At the year end 
the only part of the second development plan await- 
ing completion was a battery of twenty-five coke 
ovens which has now been brought into production. 

The number employed in the division is approxi- 
mately 13,500 with a further 3,200 working on the 
third development plan. 

Special attention is being given to training not only 
of new entrants, but also of foremen and of persons 
in managerial positions. The results are most en- 
couraging. In this connection numerous visits have 
been made to North America and to the Continent. 

During the, year arrangements for research have 
been reorganised with notable achievements in many 
directions. The oxygen gun developed at our works 
for use in open hearth furnaces is now used under 
licence by other companies at home and abroad. 


TINPLATE DIVISION 


Production of tinplate was 703,000 tons compared 
with 536,000 tons in the previous year. The Trostre 
Works, near Llanelly, which was completed in 1952, 
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has broken all previous records in production. The 
sister Works at Velindre, near Swansea, which started 
production in July, 1956, has developed in advance 
of expectation and is now approaching completion. 
These two works which are as up to date as any in 
the world, with their supplementary tinning facilities 
at Burry, near Llanelly, and Elba, near Swansea, are 
now able to supply all of our customers at home and 
abroad with tinplate of the highest quality. Conse- 
quently, it has been necessary to close down the 
remaining old type hand-mills at Gorseinon and 
Pontardawe in March, Old Castle and King’s Dock 
in June, and Melingriffith, Lydney, Teilo and Mardy 
in October. 

The closing of these mills was inevitable and whilst 
foreseen, it came about rather sooner than had been 
expected. It is sad to see what may be described as 
the end of an era and the redundancy of many men 
and women who have spent the whole of their work- 
ing lives at these works. Everything that can be done, 
is being done locally to find alternative employment 
for them and a measure of success is being achieved 
in this respect. 

The past year is a memorable one as it marks the 
end of the importation of tinplate to meet home 
requirements. The value of tinplate which we have 
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exported to over forty countries amounts to 
£20,000,000 and is expected to increase in the current 
year. 

The members of the staff and our workpeople have 
every reason to be proud of achievements which are 
so helpful to the national economy. 


NEWPORT DIVISION 

During the first half of the year the demand for 
electrical sheets was reduced, but sales of mild steel 
sheets were well maintained. Subsequently, the con- 
sumption of electrical sheets improved and by the 
year end it was necessary to work overtime to satisfy 
regular customers. 

The year almost saw completion of the expenditure 
of £2,000,000 for the increased production of “Unisil” 
grain-oriented electrical steel in strip form. 

It is likely that some additional expenditure will be 
necessary in the near future to meet the requirements 
of a rapidly expanding electrical industry which 
depends upon Orb Works for more than half of its 
supplies of electrical sheets. 

The vital importance of continuous research is 
fully realised and our research staff work in close 
consultation with our customers. 


MARKETS 

The overall position has been good with higher 
tonnages sold and increased proceeds of sales of our 
three main products which are steel sheets, steel 
plates and tinplates. 

The year opened with a reduced demand from the 
motor trade for steel sheets and the fall continued 
during the period of petrol rationing which lasted 
from 17th December, 1956, to 14th May, 1957. Con- 
sequently, it became necessary to find new customers, 
both at home and abroad, and it is not surprising 
that such customers expected continued service from 
us when trade improved. The demand for steel plates 
and for tinplates at the beginning of the year was 
strong. 

In December, 1956, the Iron and Steel Board 
authorised increases averaging 6 per cent. in the 
maximum prices of iron and steel products. These 
increases were related to increases in wages, transport 
costs, of coal, of maintenance materials and of fuel 
oil. These increases did not take into consideration 
the increases resulting from the closing of the Suez 
Canal and in July, 1957, further increases averaging 

+ per cent. were authorised in respect of increases 
of wages and materials, including fuel oil. It is in- 
teresting to note that following the second increase 
the home prices of sheets, plates and tinplate pro- 
duced in the United Kingdom were still below those 
of our competitors on the Continent and in the 
United States. 

While the demand for plates remained firm 
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throughout the year the demand for tinplates eased 
slightly, just when the production at Velindre was 
coming along ahead of schedule. The result was that 
customers who were able to obtain tinplate from the 
continuous strip mills declined to take delivery of 
tinplate from the old type hand-mills and the closing 
of our remaining hand-mills was accelerated. At the 
present time both Trostre and Velindre are in a 
position to increase deliveries of tinplate as soon as 
markets can be found. Great efforts are being made 
to develop the export trade for tinplate. 

In the early summer, the motor industry returned 
to full-time working and has, subsequently, achieved 
the highest production in its history. At the present 
time some importation of sheets from abroad is neces- 
sary. It seems likely, however, that when the effects 
of the blocking of the Suez Canal have passed, and 
with the rising production at the existing strip mills, 
the full requirements of an expanding motor industry 
can be met from United Kingdom sources. 

The time has now come when it is vital in the 
interests of the shareholders, the workpeople and the 
customers that there are no further causes for in- 
creases in the costs of our products. 


LABOUR RELATIONS 


Personally, I attach the greatest possible importance 
to the maintenance of good relations between share- 
holders, management and workpeople. It is by no 
means easy to achieve ideal conditions in this respect 
in a vast company with a labour force which has 
expanded very rapidly. 

The local authorities, with encouragement and 
assistance from the Company, have worked wonders 
in the provision of additional houses. Employees 
have been attracted to our works from a wide area 
and it takes time for them to get to know their 
supervisors and neighbours as well as to absorb local 
traditions. 

It is not easy for workers to appreciate what goes 
on in departments other than their own and only a 
very few come into close contact with our finished 
products. Members of the top management can only 
be known personally to a small proportion of: the 
total number of persons employed. 

The Company negotiates, and has friendly rela- 
tions, with no less than thirteen trade unions. It is 
not surprising that the interests of the different unions 
sometimes come into conflict and that in meeting the 
views of ‘one union the Company may displease 
another. 

The Company has done much to meet these diffi- 
culties. Our processes, machinery and tools are 
second-to-none. Conditions in the new works are very 
good indeed, and the arrangements for transport, 
feeding, baths and washing, accident prevention and 
medical attendance, are excellent. 
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Our monthly magazine The Dragon is a useful 
channel of information for keeping our staff and 
workpeople in touch with each other and with current 
events affecting the Company. 

Since the close of the financial year the directors 
have announced the institution of a pensions scheme 
with group life insurance for employees other than 
members of the staff, for whom provision has already 
been made. The Company will make a substantial 
payment into the pension fund to provide pensions 
for those who have entered the scheme at an advanced 
age. Arrangements are being made for those who wish 
to do so to purchase additional pension rights. 

It is interesting to note that 17,072 or 76 per cent. 
of our employees have opened savings accounts under 
schemes agreed with the trade unions. 

My objective is to achieve relations with labour as 
good as or better than any in the country and I feel 
certain that I can count on the co-operation of leaGers 
of ail trade unions to this end. 


DIRECTORATE 


Early in 1957, Mr. K. S. Peacock and Mr. David 
J. Young were elected to the Board and the appoint- 
ments were duly confirmed at the last Annual General 
Meeting held on 14th February, 1957. Mr. Peacock 
is Chairman of Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds Limited 
and has a very wide experience in the iron and steel 
industry. We are very fortunate to secure his services 
as a director. 

Mr. Young has been secretary of the Company 
since its inception and more recently has served as 
comptroller. He is exceptionally well qualified to fill 
the post of executive director for finance. 

Sir Charles Bruce-Gardner, who joined the Board 
and was appointed deputy-chairman when the Com- 
pany was formed, has attained the age of seventy and 
retires under the provisions of the Companies Act. 
Sir Charles has a profound knowledge of the iron and 
steel industry and has been of very great assistance to 
me. I hope very much that the shareholders will re- 
elect him for a further period. 

Sir Robert Barlow retires by rotation. As Chairman 
of The Metal Box Company Limited, Sir Robert has 
a unique knowledge of tinplate and its use. I hope 
that the shareholders will ensure that his services 
continue to be available as a director. 

The Earl of Dudley, who also retires by rotation, 
has intimated that for reasons of health he does not 
seek re-election. He joined the Board in 1952 and has 
occupied many important posts in industry including 
the Presidency of the British Iron and Steel Federa- 
tion and of The Iron and Steel Institute. We are very 
sorry to lose the services of a most useful director. 


PROSPECTS 

The Company is in a good position to take advan- 
tage of continued industrial activity at home and 
abroad. Production at all of our works is likely to 
increase during this year. Competition in the markets 
of the world, particularly for tinplate, is becoming 
keener and quality and price are more important now 
than at any time in the history of the Company. 

It is encouraging to know that the foreseeable 
financial requirements of the Company have been 
provided for and the directors are grateful to the 
Iron and Steel Holding and Realisation Agency for 
making it possible to achieve this objective, 

When the offer for sale of the ordinary shares was 
made in March, 1957, I stated that by January, 1958, 
“in the absence of unforeseen citcumstances and if 
trading and general economic conditions remain 
broadly comparable with those of today, the trading 


profit should then be running at the rate of ~ 


£20,000,000 per annum. In that event the Directors 
would expect to be able to recommend dividends 
totalling 8 per cent., less income tax, for the financial 
year 1957/58 on the Ordinary capital.” At the present 
time the directors see mo reason to modify that 
expectation. 

Among our customers, workpeople, and share- 
holders, are persons holding widely divergent political 
views and for that reason I think that politics should 
be kept out of industry. Unfortunately politics have 


again been brought into the Iron and Steel Industry, -; 


and in the interests of all concerned, I should refer 
briefly to this issue. The points which should be 
borne in mind are as follows: 
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(1) In recent years the industry has an exception- 
ally good record for increased production at 
prices which compare favourably with world 
prices. 

(2) Labour relations in the industry are good. 
Wages in the steel industry are amongst the 
highest in the country. Conditions for working 
have improved greatly and will improve further 
as the industry expands. 

(3) The products of the industry, both directly and 
through other industries, are making a most 
important contribution to the national exports 
and it is essential to the national economy that 
this should continue and increase. 

(4) The profits of the industry make a very large 
contribution in the form of taxation to the 
national expenditure. 

(5) Developments and expansion schemes costing 
large amounts are now being planned. These 
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can only be financed out of savings if there is 
confidence in the future of the industry. 

No industry can flourish in a state of uncertainty 
regarding its future and when dealing with iron and 
steel a vigorous and enlightened long-term policy is 
essential. 

I appeal most earnestly to all those who believe in 
the theory of nationalisation to take now a practical 
view in the national interest and to agree to a stand- 
still policy in regard to renationalisation for five, or 
better still seven, years, in order to allow the industry 
time to complete the developments which it has 
planned and to increase the exports on which the 
livelihood of our whole population depends. 

At the end of the period those in authority can 
judge the success or failure of ownership and control 
by the hundreds of thousands of individuals whose 
names appear on the share registers in the industry. 

I do not think that they will have failed. 


THE AMERICAN RECESSION 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


WHEN President Eisenhower de- 
livers his ‘State of the Union’ 
message to Congress he must be 
thanking God that he is no longer 
saddled with Mr. George Humphrey as Secretary 
of the Treasury. One of Mr. Humphrey’s last pro- 
nouncements, when he resigned last July, was 
that if government spending went on at its present 
rate the United States would ‘have a depression 
that would make your hair curl.’ Far from 
promising a reduction, Mr. Eisenhower is now 
preparing for an increase in government expendi- 
ture. The Budget for the financial year beginning 
on July 1 next is said to call for spending nearly 
$74,000 million (against $69,000 million in the 
previous year) and to aim at only a small revenue 
surplus—or even a deficit if the recession does 
not end before the new financial year starts. The 
current year’s planned surplus will, it is thought, 
almost certainly be turned into a deficit—to the 
dismay of the old Republican guard. 


* * * 


The new Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Robert 
Anderson, is a much more reasonable and en- 
lightened man than his rigid predecessor. I do not 
know whether it was his influence which caused 
the Federal Reserve to lower their discount rates 
from 34 per cent. to 3 per cent. and increase the 
supply of money, but the Treasury bill rate has 
now fallen to 2} per cent. (the lowest rate for 
sixteen months), and it may be assumed that the 
Government is deliberately trying to halt the 
recession by a cheaper money policy and larger 
public spending. It was only six months ago that 
Mr. William McChesney Martin, the Governor 
of the Federal Reserve, was telling a Congres- 
sional committee that the stabilisation of prices 
should be the primary aim of Federal economic 
policy until inflation had been squeezed out of 
the economy. It is a welcome relief to have a 
Secretary of the Treasury who considers it more 
important to stop the recession than to stop the 
inflation. (Mr. Heathcoat Amory please note!) 

* ~ * 





“4 Cheaper and easier money alone will not, of 


course, stop the American recession from gather- 


‘ing weight. The index of industrial production 
has fallen by 4 per cent. between August and 


November and unemployment had risen to 34 
million (5 per cent. of the labour force). Steel 
operations are down to around 60 per cent. of 
capacity, freight-car loadings are some 15 per 
cent. below those of the previous year, manufac- 
rs’ new orders are falling and stocks are 
ing run down. What is more important, the 
prevailing lack of public confidence in the politi- 
eal and scientific leadership of the nation is 


accentuating the cuts in business expenditures on 
new plant and equipment this year. The shrinkage 
in annual expenditures which precipitated the 
1953-54 recession was of the order of $7,500 
million. In the present case the potential shrink- 
age is estimated at nearly double. 

* * * 


If, then, the recession is to end by the middle 
of the year, as the optimists would have us believe, 
there will have to be a very big boost in public 
spending. This can certainly be provided in part 
by defence. The debt ceiling had held up the 
placing of military orders out of the 1957-58 votes 
—ohly $2,700 million, out of $14,000 million 
planned, having been placed in the first four 
months df the current financial year. There will 
therefore be a rush of defence orders in the next 
six months. For the new Budget year 1958-59 the 
President is asking for military appropriations of 
$41,500 million against the $36,000 million 
actually approved by the economy-minded Con- 
gress last year. Apart from defence the Govern- 
ment is releasing more money for private housing 
and government building and is asking for 
a bigger appropriation for foreign aid, namely 
$3,900 million. Even if Congress cuts this down 
to $3,000 million, it will be a net gain. All this 
should give a considerable boost to’the economy. 

* 7 * 


But there are pessimists, like Professor Lewis 
Bassie of Illinois University, who believe that the 
United States is at the beginning of ‘a long, hard 
depression.’ They argue that after years of boom- 
ing investment manufacturers have an excess of 
capacity which will take a year or two to work 
off and that consumers are so loaded with durable 
goods and hire-purchase debt that they are bound 
to curtail their spending for a time. The 
disappointing sales of the new automobiles give 
some point to that argument. With the rise in 
unemployment, total consumer income will, of 
course, be lower in the next six months. If, on the 
top of this cyclical recession at home, world trade 
falls away because of lower commodity prices, 
the slowing-down of European expansion and the 
growing shortage of dollars, then a drop in Ameri- 
can exports will add the final touch to a full-scale 
depression. 

* * * 

On the whole I cannot give a firm contradiction 
to the pessimistic view. It is true that before the 
war the volume of private-enterprise spending on 
capital account— together with housing—was the 
decisive factor. Today Federal and State expendi- 
tures together are about twice as large as these 
combined. There is surely bound to be a big spurt 
in these vast-public expenditures following the cuts 
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made in the economy period during Mr. Hum- 
phrey’s depressing terms of office. However, this is 
not just another de-stocking recession. The pro- 
ductive over-capacity will restrain business spend- 
ing until it is eliminated. All that the Government 
can do—if it has the will and the guts—is to try 
and eliminate it quickly by aggressive spending, 
cheaper money and easier credit. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


THE resignation of Mr. Thorney- 
¥ croft and his colleagues came as a 
: | 4 great shock to the gilt-edged market, 
AS and the immediate response was a 
lowering of quotations all round by about a quar- 
ter or more and the raising of the dollar premium 
to 9 per cent. Mr. Thorneycroft stood for a stern 
policy of deflation, giving the fixed exchange value 
of the pound as a priority above all other con- 
siderations, including full employment. Would 
Mr. Heathcoat Amory be as rigid? Would he be 
likely to reduce Bank rate earlier than his pre- 
decessor? How would the foreigners react in 
regard to sterling? The market simply had no idea 
what to expect but began to pick up on further 
reflection on Mr. Amory’s statement that ‘there 
would be no change in the Government's 
economic or financial policy. 

: * * * 

Why industrial shares should have been marked 
down is not.so obvious, for if there is a feeling 
that Mr. Amory may not be so stern and un- 
bending a Chancellor, profits might be a little 
easier to earn than Mr. Thorneycroft would.have 
allowed. In the meantime the views of leading 
industrialists about their prospects for 1958, which 
were recently reported in the Financial Times may 
serve as a useful guide for the investor in making 
his equity selections. The most reassuring was Mr. 
Chambers of IMPERIAL CHEMICAL who took a 
‘reasonably buoyant view’ of the chemical .in- 
dustry and forecast ‘steady prdgress all round 
both at home and abroad.’ The electrical 
industrialists were all cautious. Sir George Nelson 
of ENGLISH ELECTRIC said that production costs 
were ‘creeping up steadily towards danger level.’ 
Mr. Stanley of PYE spoke of temporary over- 
production in radio and television sets. Mr. Hal- 
ford Reddish of RUGBY PORTLAND said that 1958 
was not going to be easy for cement. Sir Patrick 
Hennessy of FORD MOTOR was confident about 
maintaining the export trade provided costs can 
be kept down. It was obvious that the manufac- 
turers are still worried about their profit margins 
and with the exception of chemical shares I would 
still, therefore, not be in a hurry to buy. There 
are, of course, always exceptions, such as 
CEMENTATION, recommended a month ago, which 
has now been honoured, I see, by being tipped 
in the Sunday press. 

aa * * 

As the market in industrial equity shares is 
always looking over its shoulder at Wall Street 
it is encouraging to note that the index of Ameri- 
can industrials has twice rallied after dipping to 
very near its October, 1957, low of 420. Its new 
year recovery has carried it to 4444—now 442. 
It would be rash, however to draw too bullish a 
conclusion, for the rail index has not shown the 
same rallying power. It has, indeed, fallen a 
further 15 per cent. since the October ‘low.’ Care- 
ful selectivity has been shown by the American 
investor. Steel and other capital-goods shares have 
been sold while utilities and other ‘defensive’ 
shares have been bought. Institutional.investors 
generally continue to prefer bonds to equities. 
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Although equities now yield considerably more 
than bonds, the American insurance companies 
have actually reduced their equity holdings. We 
must therefore regard the Wall Street recovery 
very cautiously. It is just possible that -the ‘bear’ 
market in industrials has ended; on the other 
hand it is also possible that we may be witnessing 
a temporary recovery phase in a longish down- 
ward movement. 


Country Li fe 


By IAN NIALL 


I pon’T think anyone has troubled to produce a 
collective noun for jackdaws or, if they have, it has 
ever become widely known. Sometimes it seems to 
me that an apt noun for them might be a contempla- 
tion, or a brooding, of jackdaws, that being one of 
their favourite deportments when it is damp and cold, 
or before the sun sinks and the sky darkens. There 
was a very solemn contemplation of daws this morn- 
ing. The wastes of the Atlantic seemed to be reflected 
in the clouds that flowed over our heads, and the daws 
were silent and almost motionless until something 
happened that made me strike out my collective word 
for them. A contemplation of jackdaws is all very 
well, but there is nothing like an outrage of daws 
when they hang cawing, protesting at the fate of a 
fallen brother. Such excitement fills the air with jack- 
daws that congregate from all quarters. In this case 
a poor fellow had flown into a telephone wire and 
lay collapsed with a broken wing while a cat stalked 
to study the chances of murder. Yes, an outrage of 
jackdaws is a much more graphic description. It fits 
so well, and the outrage is real and clamorous, like 
the impact of fresh scandal on the village. 


RETROSPECTIVE 

Time makes incredible changes in one’s outlook, I 
find. Not long ago I came upon a fragment of a note 
I made about standing waist-deep in water waiting 
for duck to flight across a bog in mid-November. This 
could not, of course, be an account of my own doings. 
Some iron man had subjected himself to such awful 
suffering, aided, or inspired, by a sort of mystical 
faith, and yet I remembered the sky of beaten pewter, 
the barking of a dog and the sound of the wings of 
duck. I suppose I was somewhere about my eighteenth 
birthday at the time. A similar sort of thing happened 
only last week when I went to add another ill-kept 
diary to those cluttering my desk. In the year 1952 I 
seem to have been a hardy fellow. I caught a pike of 
seven pounds one day when the rings of my rod froze 
and I had to cast over marginal ice in order to fish at 
all. My boots filled with snow as I clumped back to 
the car three miles from the water. It didn’t happen to 
the man I know now. He sits by the fire—except when 
there is a pigeon shoot—and warms himself not only 
in the heat from the embers, but in the thought that 
he isn’t out there in the wilderness waiting for duck! 


WAGTAIL’sS VISIT 

The grey wagtail is hardly a garden bird, belonging 
as it does to the stream and the wet stones, but we 
enjoy an almost daily visit from one that picks over 
the asphalt of the yard, a dainty bird, jerky, nervous 
and quick. There are times when he perches on the 
wall to inspect the terrain before he ventures, and 
then the breeze sometimes ruffles his feathers and 
turns him about like a moored boat, until he shows 
that delicate daffodil yellow that always makes me 
wonder why he is called a grey wagtail at all. No 
other bird is here when the wagtail comes. He is an 
individualist and likes the place to himself, flitting 
about to pick whatever it is he seeks, and then flash- 
ing away with his waterside cry. We know where he 
has gone, of course, across the road, over the laurels 
and shrubs and down to the water again, the proper 
place for a wagtail, grey, yellow or pied. 


Bic Bubp 

Mites cause the swelling of blackcurrant buds at 
this time of year and give rise to what is commonly 
called Big Bud, a destructive thing resulting in a 
poor crop. The remedy is to pick off and burn the 
over-large buds wherever they are discovered, and 
then to spray the bushes with lime sulphur before the 
infestation affects previously unattacked parts. 
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Chess 


By PHILIDOR 
No. 135. Specially contributed by 
A. J. LEVETT (New South Wales) 
BLACK (6 men) 


1958 
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WHITE (7 men) 

WHITE to play and mate in two moves: solution next 
week. Solution to last week’s problem by King-Farlow: 
Q-B 7, threat 2 Q x P. . QO-B 6; 2 Kt-K 2, 

..Q-Kt 7; 2 Kt-Q 3. 1... Qany other; 2 Kt-Q 4. 
1... EER2ZB20xCQ 1...BFP x Bik 2s 
1...K-B 4; 2Q x Q. Black queen interferences 
with black rooks, unpinning W Kt and remaining 
pinned herself, make up original presentation of 
well-known theme. 

















* 

The German championship produced as big a turn- 
up for the book as the British in the victory of 44-year- 
old Dr. Paul Tréger, who last competed in 1949, when 
he was second to Bogoljubow. A dangerous attacking 
player, Trége: <i9 wins, 2 losses, 3 draws) finished a 
point and aif ahead of Unzicker despite the latter 
being ‘sdefeated (5 wins, 10 draws) and winning his 
indiv‘iual game against Tréger decisively. Tréger had 
a fantastic stroke of luck against Wolk. On move 31, 
Wolk—three pawns up—captured a fourth; Tréger 
wrote down his move, folded up his score sheet and 
put it in his pocket; at last, thought Wolk, he is going 
to resign. Instead, Tréger took his queen from Q Kt 2, 
put it on K R 8, and said ‘mate.’ Moreover, White 
king being on K B 1 and pawn on K 2, it was mate. 
However, as Tréger said afterwards, ‘Must I apologise 
for that?’ What we should all like to know is what 
Unzicker said. 

The following bizarre game won (rather luckily, I 
think) first brilliancy prize: the winner won only one 
other game and finished last but one. 


White, HODAKOWSKY Black, HEINRICH 
Opening, Nimzo Indian. 


1P-Q4 Kt-KB3 21Rx KtP(c) QR-Kt1@ 
2P-QB4 P-K 3 22R xR RxR 
3Kt-QB3 B-Kt5 23 B x B! R-Kt 8 
4P-K 3 —-O 24QxR Kt-Q 7 ch 
5P-QR3 Bx Ktch 25 K-Kt2 Kt x Q{e) 
6PxB P-B4 26 Kt-R 5 Q-Kt 3(f) 
7B-Q3 Kt-B 3 27 B-B 5! Q x Kt 
8 Kt-K 2 P-Q 3 28 P-Kt 4(g) QxB 
9 P-K 4! P-K 4 29KPxQ Kt x P 
10 B-Kt 5 P-K R 3 30 R-R 1 (A) Kt-B 5 
11 B-R4 BP x P 31 R-R4 P-Q4 
1i2P x P Q-R4ch 32R xP K-B1 
13 K-B1 Px P?(@) 33RxP P-Q6 
14B x Kt PxB 34 K-Bl P-R4 
15R-QKt1 P-R3 35 P-Kt $ Kt-Q7ch 
16 Kt-B 4 Q-KKt4 36K-K1 Kt-B 6 ch 
17 P-Kt 3 Kt-K 4 37 K-Q1 K-K 2 
18 P-K R4 Kt 2 38 R-K R6 Kt x RP 
19 R-Kt 6 B-Kt5(6) 39R-R7 Kt x P 
20 B-K 2! Kt x P? 40 P-Kt 6 K-Kt 3 
41P xP Resigns (i) 


(a) Black is in difficulties. As eiawed, his peg are shattered, 
and he dare not move the K Kt first because of P-Q 5 followed 
B-K 7. I believe 13 . 3, Kt-R 4; is best, 
eknoush risky (if 15 P-KR 4, then 15... P-K i 5). 
(6) No good, but nothing is: Black’s position is lost. 
P, Here White can win more simply, it seems to me, by 21 B x B} 
KtR 5. Q-R 1 (2... Q-Kt 37; 23 B-B 5); 23 
5° *?. Kt-B 1; 24 Kt x P ch, K-Kt 2; and now either 25 Kt-Q7 
regaining the a and remaining a pawn up, or 25 K-Kt 2 
followed by R-Q B 1-B 7. 
of 4 . B x Bch; 22 Kt x B!, Kt x P; 23 Kt x P gives 
lack better ‘chances, but he thinks he has a winning combination 
= his sleeve. 
(e) The end of Black’s combination—now White’s begins. 
) 26...Q x B??; 27 Kt x Pchor26...Q-B1;27R x Kt 
R, B and Kt for Q. 
(g) Highly original way of winning the queen, which I have 
fiever seen before in play. 
(a) The ending is easily won for White. 
(i) White comes out with R and P v. Kt, a very simple wia. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


‘HAWKER SIDDELEY 
SWITCHES EMPHASIS 
TO GENERAL INDUSTRIES’ 


Art the 22nd Annual General Meeting of the Hawker 
Siddeley Group held on January 8th, 1958, in Lon- 
don, the Chatrman, Sir Thomas Sopwith, C.B.E., 
said: ; 

The profits of the Group for the year ended 31st 
July, 1957, before taxation, amounted to £12,108,483, 
compared with £12,847,867 last year. 

Your Board is recommending a final dividend on 
the Ordinary Shares of 7%, less tax, making, with the 
interim dividend already paid, a total dividend for 
the year of 10%, less tax. 

Highlights of the year include: 

The acquisition of the Brush Group in the U.K. 
and a 76% interest in the Dominion Steel and Coal 
Corporation in Canada, has changed the character 
and structure of the Group. Two years ago the Group 
was 85 per cent. aviation and 15 per cent. industrial. 
Today, it is roughly 30 per cent. aviation and 70 per 
cent. industrial. 

During the year the Group has achieved consider- 
able success in the export field. 

Sir W. G. Armstrong Whitworth Aircraft Ltd.’s 
‘Seaslug,’ the first Naval guided missile, has been fired 
with success. 

The veil of secrecy has been raised in connection 
with Avro’s new stand-off bomb. This weapon is the 
natural armament of the “V’ bombers. 

Hawker Siddeley Nuclear Power Co. Ltd. is now 
well established and has been examining reactor 
system projects for land and marine use. 

The Hawker Siddeley John Brown Nuclear Con- 
struction Ltd. has been formed to act in this field. 

Work is well under way on the Armstrong Whit- 
worth A.W.650 ‘Freightercoach.’ Armstrong Siddeley 
is now developing engines for the civil market. 
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In Canada Avro Aircraft unveiled the ‘Arrow,’ a 

Orenda Engines has developed a supersonic turbo- 
jet, the ‘Iroquois.’ 

British Railways have ordered twenty diesel-electric 
locomotives from The Brush Group Ltd. 

The Avro ‘Vulcan’ and ‘Shackleton,’ Hawker 
‘Hunter’ and Gloster ‘Javelin’ have proved very suc- 
cessful in service with the Royal Air Force. 

Sir Thomas then outlined the new companies: 

The Brush Group is engaged in the design and 
manufacture of diesel engines, diesel-electric generat- 
ing plant and other power installations, including 
transformers, turbo-alternators, steam and gas tur- 
bines, switchgear, diesel-electric locomotives, fuse- 
gear, gas and dual-fuel engines and free piston 
gasifyers, 

In recent years the exports of The Brush Group 
have exceeded 65 per cent. of its annual turnover. 


Dominion Steel and Coal Corporation Ltd. has 
iron and steel plant. 

Dosco is the biggest single economic unit in 
Canada’s four Atlantic provinces. 

In addition to steel and coal, it produces fabricated 
steel: rails; bars, pipes; railway freight cars; bridges, 
pylons. 

A. V. Roe Canada Ltd. has now become one of the 
largest industrial organisations in Canada, 

He concluded: What is the future outlook for the 
Group? We have expanded and diversified consider- 
ably. We have become one of the leading industrial 
organisations both in the United Kingdom, and in 
Canada. Although we have diversified we are stiff in 
the aircraft industry and our aircraft factories have 
work which should keep them busy for some time. 

We look forward with confidence in our ability to 
make good profits in the future and | think you will 
agree that with such an industrial spread we should 
be able to weather any storm. 

May I ask you to join me in expressing our sincere 
thanks to the executives and employees who have 
made this such a successful year for the Hawker 
Siddeley Group. 

The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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DORMAN, LONG & CO., LTD. 


DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMME 


NEARS COMPLETION 


Tue Sixty-eighth Annual General Meeting of Dor- 
man, Long & Co., Limited will be held in London 
on Wednesday, 29th of January, 1958. The following 
are extracts from the statement of the Chairman and 
Managing Director, Sir Ellis Hunter, circulated with 
the report and accounts. 

The year has been noteworthy for the exceptional 
amount of new plant brought into commission. The 
modern and highly efficient units now coming into 
operation. should in time strengthen our competitive 
position and improve our profit-earning capacity. 

Generally order books for rolled steel have been 
well mantaimed and current consumption is satisfac- 
tory. It would be optimistic to assume that the effects 
of the credit squeeze and high bank rate will mot be 
felt. 

The Socialist Party’s declared intcntion to re- 
nationalise the steel industry ignores the outstanding 
contribution the industry has already made to the 
well-being of the nation, and is continuing to make 
under the Iron & Steel Board appointed by the 
Government. The industry bas modernised and 
expanded its capacity and with active co-operation 
from its employees has raised production to an excep- 
tional degree. 

Thinking people may well ask why the Socialist 
Party should seek to disrupt the present arrangements 
which work so successfully. 

While our structural engineering interests cannot 
expect to escape the effects of the Government's 
restrictions, each of the Companies has a substantial 
volume of work on hand and will be able, it is haped,. 
te maintain a normal rate of activity in 1958. 

Dorman Long (Chemicals) Limited has a highly 
efficient modern works where major developments 
completed early in 1957 resulted in notably increased 
production in all sections. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 





PHY on the retirement of present occupant, 

Professor 3. There is in the Depart- | Dtofessional 
ment of Philosophy ai of Philo- | Up-to~lat 
the two Professors are jointly re- 

sponsibie for the For 


céssful applicant primarily concerned ’ . Possibil 

- yA Ry FF yy Re of appointment at a higher salary for an ex- 

while his coHeague will be primarily concerned Requests for SEEMING wo Givecier of Wracniad atau i 

with the teaching ot Moral and Political Philo- application forms (enclosing essed envelope Resettiemem Department, Good shorthand- UNIVERSITY 
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annum. i ustment men pointmen sting exp. min.— uceste| 

fs women). “The current seale of salaries is | London, W.1, within five days. 3921. CORRESPONDENCE 


BBC requires Chief Agricultural Officer in Bir- 
mingham. 


wil! work direct to Controller, Midland 
Region in matters of policy and liaison, and to 
idland Regional Programmes 


2” amme 
to undertak: the general direction of the whole 4 - 
of the BBC's farming and horticul'ural broad- Home Trade Marketing as well as Export. Will 


cultural production staff in Birmingham under 
his direct centro} (including those concerned tion for capable 
with the television a ‘Farming’) as 
well as the London section of the Agricultural 
Unit. A successful candidate must have necessary 


quatitica! 
¢ practical farming experience to equip 
him to give authoritative and balanced direction 


GRADUATE 
in Midland Region and the 
months.—Box #576. 


SHORTHAND - TYPSST, lady, 
wanted in London office of postal colfege. Partly 
secretarial, partly marking students’ papers. 
Good speeds. £550, rising to £600 after six 


ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in these 


refer to the head of the first column. 











Will be required 


casts in Home and Television broad- 
casting, and to exerc'se consultative and advisory ness to take responsibility essential. Good pros- 
functions in respect ot agricultura} | Dec's.—Apply Box 1572. 


in EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 





O DE ESPANA, 102 Eaton Square, 
Term begins 20th January. Classes and 





retail business of good 


age and details of career.—Box } 


S.W.1. 
PERSONAL ASSISTANT to owner of London Lectures 
standing; cangcnial posi- culture. 
A yon wom — pera ~~ at 
English, “pine and figure work coca Siate 


on the Spanish language. literature and 
Library of over 10,000 volumes, Courses 
th ——_ Universities Special preparation 
classes for the Certificate of the Institute of 
Spain, and the Dipioma of the University of 
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Madrid (advanced leve!). For full details apply 
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LEFEVRE GALLERY, 36 Breton Street, W.1. 
| CONTEMPORARY — PAINTINGS. 
essential. Daily 10-5.30. Sats. 10- 


iectien Overleat 














. ; HER MAJESTY’S 
vision under the Professional Superannuation | yyCp. ECONOMISTS / STATISTICEANS. 


be under 45, should possess an Honours Degree 


- | STELLA FISHER 
OVEREEAS CAVE, SEn (almost facing Charing Cross Station 


rn Grout Stuan) A COLLEGE 


= (m. & f.), Typewriting, Duplicating TEM. 


Founder: WM. BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L.,M.A., B.SC. 








nd London. on February 28th, 1958. 





SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 972 


ACROSS.—1! Troubles. 5 Stoops. 9 Balanced. 
10 Girder. 12 Eagres. 13 Mackinaw. 15 
Supernatural. 18 Going begging. 23 Newhaven. 
24 Optime..26 Peeler. 27 Cerulean. 28 Enlist. 
29 Free-port 

DOWN. — 1 Tabled. 2 Oblige. P mm 4 


4 Ever 6 Trinxet. 7 Ordinary. 8 Shrewdly. | 


11 Carnage. 14 Leveret. 16 Aganippe. i7 
Pinwheel. 19 Goatees. 20 Neptume, 21 Cicero. 
22 Sennet,-25 Fear. 





or equivalent in Economics or Economics and 
Statistics. Experience desirable of economic 
research or economic administration and pre- 
vious service in a government organisation an 
advantage. Some. knowledge of handling statis- 
tica! data and experience in its collection and in- 
terpretation is essential. One of these two 
vacancies requires a knowledge of agricultural 
economics and experience in an advisory capa- 
city in this or in agricultural research. Duties 
will include cofiecting economic and statist-cal 
information from various organisations, analy- 
sing this information and preparing reports and 
précis for submission to the Economist to the 
Treasury. Appointment will be on probation for 
the permanent and pensionable cstablishment, 
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General Certificate 
of Education (for Entrance, Faculty 
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paleo ssigued requirements, or Direct Entry to 
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Secretary of University Court Degrees (B.A., B.Sc., B.Se.(Econ.), 
WOMAN GRADUATE required by Merchant LL.B., B.D., B.Mus.) obtainable 
Banker: ‘or Research Department. Work would without residence; General Certifica 
Sak a i u Cambridge, Northers, and 
economic and Please write 
qualifications to Box others, Teachers’ Diplomas, Law, etc 


stating age, experience and 
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eee, lala dine a eee 76 Burlingt H 7 - brid 


| § Highly qualified Tutors. Low fees. 
‘| xe PROSPECTUS from the Registrar, 
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GALLERIES, Leicester Sa. NEW 
YEAR EXHIBITION. An Annual Event. 10-5.30. 
Sats. 10-1 
ROLAND, BROWSE & DELBANCO, 19 Cork 
Street, W.1. REPUTATIONS IN THE MAK- 
ING : Six Young British Artists. 


SPIRITUALISM proves survival. Lectures and 
Demonstrations, London H.Q., 33 Belgrave 
Square, S.W.1. BEL. 5351. 








TOWER, 7.30. Jan, 10, 11, 18 (Mat, 14, 18). 


Thackeray’s Fireside Pantomime for All Ages, 
THE ROSE AND THE RING; Can. 5111 (Can. 
3475 before 6), Canonbury Place, N.1. 








PERSONAL 


A GOOD HOME is one where you'll always find 
plenty of that wonderful Rayner’s Indian Mango 
Chutney—from all good grocers. 

ARE YOU MARRIED? If so, don’t consult 
Tite Grosvenor Marriage Bureau at 168 Victoria 
Street. S.W.1. Victoria 3761. 


CANCER PATIENT (572787). Poor man (69) 
is being cared for by his wife who is also a 
cancer patient and almost blind. Grants needed 
for extra nourishment and comforts, Please help 
us to care for him. Jewellery welcomed. — 
National Society for — Relief (Appeal G.7), 
47 Victoria Street, S. 


CHURCH TOC “What is it? Set of 
twelve booklets by authoritative writers 5s._per 
set. These will meet your need.—Write Seécre- 
tary, Catholic Course, 19 Marylebone Road, 
London, N.W.1. 

DAVID BLACKSTONE LTD. and Corneal 
Contact Lenses Ltd., who have over 20 years’ 
experience in the manufacture of precision lenses, 
wish to announce that they have no connection 
with any other firm advertising Micro, Corneal 
and Contact Lenses. For advice, details of easy 
payments and free booklet of our newest im- 
proved lenses write to Dept. 274, 115 Oxford 
Street, London, W.1. Tel.: GER. 2531. 197a 
Regem Street, London, W.!. Tel.: REG. 6993. 


FLOWERS/POT PLANTS cheaper and last 
longer straight from pvte. Hants gdn. Personal 
attention, Wkly deliv. S.W./W.1/W.C.2 area. 
Box 1580. 

FOOTBALL.—Particulars of statistical method 
of of forecasting results.—Box 1355. 








HUSBANDS DECORATING dining-rooms de- 
serve delicious BURGESS’S Anchovy Paste on 
buttered toast. 





— 


RATTRAY’S 


7 RESERVE 
TOBACCO 


has ended the quest of many exacting 
and adventurous smokers; it appeals 
especially to those who constantly 
seek inspiration in their pipe. Through 
its full harmony of fragrance runs the 
mellow theme of Red Virginia— 
blended to perfection with the subtle 
tones and undertones of rare Oriental 
tobaccos. Matured and prepared in 
the old-time manner, Rattray’s 7 
Reserve is as ‘compleat’ as Walton’s 
angler. As an accompaniment to 
reverie, as a stimulus to creative 
thought, its deeply satisfying aroma is 
a delight that never palls. 

A customer writes from Hampton-on- 
Thames: 

“1 have pleasure to inform you that 7 
Reserve is better than any other kind 
| have smoked.”” 


To be obtained 
ONLY from: 


CHARLES 
RATTRAY 


Tobacco Blender 
PERTH, SCOTLAND 
Price 86/- per Ib. 


Post Paid. Send 
22/- for sample 
quarter Ib. tin. 








HYPNOTIST Ralph Robinson, consultant for 
nervous disorders. Sun, to Thurs. SPE 3901. 


INTRODUCTIONS to new friends, home and 
overseas.—VCC, 34 Honeywell Rd., S.W.11. 


‘INTRODUCTIONS’ of 29 Old Bond Street, 
London, W.1 (HYDe Park 1281—Mon.-Fri., 
10-5.30), offers a strictly confidential service to 
persons genuinely seeking marriage partners.— 
Write or telephone for further details. Inter- 
views by appointment, 

INVESTMENT opportunities for persons with 
limited capital. —BCM/ Business | School, WwCc.l. 


KINSEY REPORT on the Ht aan Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning, — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1, D.X. 

MARRIAGE PARTNERSHIPS BUREAU. — 
London's’ exclusive international marriage 
bureau. Principal : Daphne Kendall. Enquiries in 
confidence. Write, telephone for an appointment, 
35 Brompton Rd., Knightsbridge. KNI. 0405. 


‘SPECTATOR’ POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS chang- 
ing their address should send their new address 
to the Subscription Manager by Monday before 
the first issue affected. 














TWO’S COMPANY—but since it’s so very im- 
portant to find the right company, why not be 
realistic and consult Phyllis Bamattre’s Marriage 
Bureau (est. 1938), 12/14 Denman Street, W.1. 
All clients interviewed. 

WE PAY Is. per Ib. and refund postage for your 
old knitted woollens, hand or machine knitted, 
worn or torn. Also woollen underwear and old 
white wool blankets, any weight accepted. — 
F. A. Blakeley (Woollens) Ltd., Queen Street 
Mills, Ravensthorpe, Dewsbury, Yorks. Tel. : 
Dew, wgbusy 17. 

w “YOU CARE to send youn ‘Spectator,’ 
when read, to a needy person or worthy organi- 
sation? If so send your name and address to the 
Sales Manager, the ‘Spectator.’ 














KENNEL, FARM AND 
AVIARY 


THE ENGLISH MINK FARM with three out 
of four 1955/56 National Supreme 

offers Pedigree Livestock from £50 pet. trio. 
Objective advice, and complete REE. 
Crookham Common, Newbury, Berks. Thatcham 
3141. 








CARPET REPAIRS 


ORIENTAL CARPETS are valuable only if kept 
in good order. Often a small repair extends 
their life. Neglected, their value deteriorates. We 
repair in our own workshop. every kind of 
hand-made carpet expertly at reasonable cost as 
part of our comprehensive carpet service. Esti- 
mates and expert advice free.—Alexander Juran 
& Co., 74 New Bond Street, W.1. MAY 2550. 











THE- SPECTATOR, 


THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAY 5306 G lines). 








STUDENTSHIP 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER, RE- 
SEARCH STUDENTSHIPS AND RESEARCH 
GRANTS. IN ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
STUDIES, Applications are invited for the 
above studentships and grants, tenable for one 
year in the first instance, and renewable for a 
further period not exceeding two years, The 
studentships are normally of the value of £350 
or £400 per annum, Fhey are offered to can- 
didates who have obtained the degree of 
Bachelor or Master in this or any other approved 
University. Applications should be sent not 
later than February 15th, 1958, to the Registrar, 
the University, Manchester 13, from whom fur- 
ther particulars and forms of application may 
be obtained. 











SCHOLARSHIPS 


BADMINTON SCHOOL, WESTBURY-ON- 
TRYM, BRISTOL, Twe Open Scholarships, one 
of £100 p.a. and one of £60.p.a. will be offered 
on the results of the next Entrance Examination. 
This will be held im February, 1958, for girls 
aged between 12 and 14 the following September. 
Full particulars from the Headmistress. 


CANFORD SCHOOL, WIMBORN, DORSET. 
An examination will be held in March for the 
awarding of 10 Open Scholarships aad Exhibi- 
tions to Candidates under the age of 14 om June 
1, 1958. Details may be obtained from the 
Headmaster. 

THE ABBEY, MALVERN WELLS. Three 
Scholarships of £240, £100 and £80 per annum 
are awarded on the results of an examination 
to be held in March, wo girls over 12 and under 
14 on October ist. Particulars from the Sec- 
retary. 














LITERARY 








MAKE WRITING YOUR HOBBY THIS 
YEAR. If you've always meant to write BEGIN 
NOW, for opportunities are increasing, The 
LSJ can show you how to make moncy from 


JANUARY 10, 


BUY YOUR TEA 
AT WHOLESALE PRICE 
Gray’s Superfine Tea, for long popular with 
the Catering Trade, is now available for house- 
hold use at wholesale prices. Spécial 7 Ib. economy 
tins only 35s. post paid. Sample 1 Ib. sent gladly 
for 5s, 6d. C.W.O. Cash refunded if not de- 
lighted. Send also for our price lists of Com 
tinental and Tropical Delicacies. 


Grays 


Dept. S.P., Green Hill, WORCESTER. 


1958 





SMOKERS’ COUGH, CHRONIC CATARRH. 
—Garlisol deodorised (non-smell) garlic 
tablets fortify resistance against bronchial and 
pulmonary irritation and their sequela. Send 
32s. 6d. for 1,000 Garliso! tablets (six months’ 
supply), and booklet of health-conserving infor 
mation.—Garlisol Natural Remedies, Fairlight, 
Sussex. 





HARRIS TWEED, 12s. 6d. per yard; also 
Pe ge ated SERVICE PATTERNS and 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 








ACCOMMODATION 


HIGHLAND COTTAGE by sea, mid.-Argyil, 
available to agreeable couple of individual. con- 
rod to hive in country on small income.—Box 
TO LET, partially furnished first-floor flat in 
quiet private house off Putney Hill; 4 good 
fooms, separate kitchen, bathroom, "ete.—Box 
1568. 














HOTELS 


CANFORD CLIFFS, BOURNEMOUTH. — 

Greystoke Hotel. Panoramic harbour views. 

Absolutely first-class comfort, food, service. 

V.I.P. 3 star. Garden, swimpool, bar, Book early. 
LO.W. WINTER WARMTH 

Enjoy the experience of gentler winter in Farring- 

ford. Stay in the Island’s loveliest locale, relish- 


ing modern amenities, superb food and service 
at the Farringford Hotel and its cosy cottages. 











your pen, Personal coaching by cor 


with time limit, — Prospéctus Dept., london. 


School of Journalism, 19 Hertford Street, Lon- 
don, W.1. GRO. 8250. ‘There are L.S.J. students 
all over the world.’ 


Fully licensed. A.A, R.A.C. Details from the 


FARRINGFORD HOTEL, 
Freshwater, 1:0.W, 








AUTHORS MSS., any length, typed in 7 days 
(4-day emergency service for urgent work), 
short stories, etc., by return. Typescripts care- 
fully checked. Great h on accuracy and 
attractive presentation, 4-hr. duplicating service. 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading, 
Literary research, etc. Temp. secretaries. Dictat- 
ing machine service. Public-Private meetings 
rep Recording machines on hire. Transia- 











FOR SALE 





ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA for sale. 
1947 Ed.tion—complete with yearbooks for 
1947-1953 (inclusive). Good condition. £50 or 
nearest offer —Box No. 1583. 








EDUCATIONAL 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examination 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam. or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4, 

OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
SCHOOL, 34 St. Giles. Comprehensive training. 
Easter term 13th January.—Tel.: 55966. Pros. 
PAINTING GIVES JOY. Artist (Exhibitor, 
R.B.A., R.O.1., Paris Salon, etc.) has vacancy 
for two private pupils in warm light studio. 
West London. Begirmers welcome, EAL. 2888. 


POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Educ. (ail 
examining Boards), London Univ. B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., B.D., Degrees 
and Diplomas, Law and Professional Exams. 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D., 
Director of Studies, Dept. B92, Wolsey Hall, 
Oxford (Est. 1894). 

POSTAL TUITION in jegal subjects for pro- 
fessional and University examinations. Low fees. 
—British Correspondence School of Law (Dept. 
B), 30 City Road, London, E.C.1. 

ST. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 
Comprehensive training for all branches of 
secretarial work. Intensive courses for graduates, 
Day and resident students. English courses for 
foreign students, Next Secretarial Course com- 
mences April 15, 1958. Apply J. W. Loveridge, 
M.A. (Cantab), 2 Arkwright Road, Hampstead, 
N.W.3. Hampstead 9831. 


SECRETARIAL TRAINING, specially for uni- 
versity graduates and older students; six-month 
and intensive 14-week courses.—Write Organis- 
ing Secretary, DAVIES’S, 2 Addison Road, 
W.14, PARK. 8392. 


























tion from/into all languages, Overnight Service. 
TELEDICTA SERVICE: DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. Open fill 9 p.m. and week-ends.—Secre- 
tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St., W.1. (GER. 1067-9). 
Box 1580. 

ENVOI POETRY MAGAZINE scems to be 
succeeding. 


KNOW-HOW means Writing Success for you. 
No Sales—No Fees tuition. FREE year’s sub- 
scription to Britain’s foremost magazine for 
Writers. Free R.2, ‘Know-How Guide to 
Writing Success,’ from B.A. School of Suc- 
cessful Writing Ltd.. 124 New Bond Street, 
London, W.1. 

LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000. Carbon 6d. 
Accuracy assured, Min. charge. 4s, — E, R. 
Jennings. 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 
SHORT STORY WRITING—WRITING FOR 
RADIO & TV. Learn the modern techniques of 
Short Story and Script preparation. Write NOW 
to the Registrar (Dept. W.26), MERCER’S 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 69 Wimpole 
Street, London, W.1 

STORIES WANTED by British Institute of 
Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., Regent House, 
Regent Street, W.1. Suitable stories are revised 
by us and submitted to editors on a 15 per cent. 
of sales basis, Unsuitable stories are returned 
with reasons for rejection. Address your MSS. 
to Dept. C.23. FREE. “The Professional Touch,’ 
concerning Courses and Criticisms from Dept. 
C.23. 




















WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send today for interest- 
ing free booklet for new writers. R.I. students 
have sold contributions to 1,750 editors—a record 
without parallel. Regent Institute (Dept, 85), 
Palace Gate, London, W.8. 








SHOPPING BY POST 


ABANDON DULL MEALS. FANCY FLORIDA 
GRAPEFRUIT. The World's Best. Segments in 
Syrup. Tins, 1 Ib. net, 8 for 26s. Post Paid.— 
SHILLING COFFEE CO. LTD., 16 Philpot 
Lane, E.C.3. 

CELLULAR BLANKETS, 100% Pure Wool. 
Mothproofed, in popular paste! shades. All sizes 
from 25s. for 40in. x 60in. Fre~ samples.—Kerr 
& Grahame, 5 Teviot Road, Hawick, Scotland. 














HOLIDAYS AND TRAVEL 


ART AND ARCHITECTURE IN TUSCANY, 
Places available on a Study Tour to Florence, 
Lucca, Pisa, Siena, April 5th-19th, 1958, Tutor: 
A. Noach, D.Litt. & Phil. Details from Dept. 
of Extra-Mural Studies, The University, Leeds 2. 


CONTINENTAL HOLIDAYS, 2 weeks, wonder- 
ful centres, best parts of Europe, comfortable 
hotels, sightseeing tours, and individual holidays. 
Easter to September. 

JUGOSLAVIA. Coach and Cruises, £30 to £54, 
MACEDONIA & GREECE. Three weeks. 
About £80. 

BAVARIAN ALPS, £36 5s. 

Also Vienna, Switzerland, Tyrol, Costa Brava, 
Riviera, Holland, Brussels, etc. 

E.T.A. Tours, 357 Strand, LONDON, W.C.2. 


‘EN FAMILLE’ HOLIDAYS in Austria, France, 
Germany, etc. . . . Why not let us make indi- 
vidual arrangements for you to enjoy the inter- 
esting, friendly atmosphere of'a private family or 
join one of the special Groups visiting our Inter- 
national Host-Family Centre? Meet and get to 
know the people of the country you visit. Illus. 
Brochure : E.F.A., 20 Buckingham Street, W.C.2. 
FARM HOLIDAYS.—1958 Guide describes 
Britain’s best Holiday farmhouses, 900 farms, 
illustrated. 3/10 post paid. Farm Guide. 18ee 
High Street, Paisley. 

FINEST VIEW IN NAPLES, in picturesque fiat. 
Comfortable bedrooms, Bath. Breakfast. Bathing. 
15s. nightly. Via Posillipo 44. 

LITTLE GUIDE TO. VILLAGE INNS, FARMS, 
HOTELS on and off the beaten track round 
Britain’s coast and country, 5s. Postage 4d.— 
VICTOR HILTON, Harbourside, TORQUAY. 
50-TON KETCH. 6 berths, cruises France, 
Spain.—Hebe, Canal Basin, Exeter. 


FANU LINE 
to the ARGENTINE 


First class express vessels to 
LISBON, MADEIRA, LAS PALMAS, RIO 
DE JANEIRO, SANTOS, BUENOS AIRES 

from LONDON and LE HAVRE 
Apply to your Travel Agent 
or General Passenger Agent 

STELP & LEIGHTON LTD. 

9-13 Fenchurch Buildings, London, E.C.3. 
Tel. : ROY 3111 
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